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PREFACE. 



WRITING a book may be very pleasant, 
for if you have your head and your 
heart full of a subject it is easy enough to 
jot your thoughts down. Writing a preface 
is quite the reverse. Never having written 
but one book in my life, and that without a 
preface, I don't think I can make head or tail 
of one. Therefore I am resolved this shall be 
as short as possible. 

Now then, what shall I say ? My publisher 
tells me that my first work, " Twenty Years' 
Eeminiscences of the Lews/' has found great 
favour with the public, having reached a 
second edition, and going in for a third, &c., 
&c., &c. 

Very much obliged to the public indeed for 
its kind appreciation of that work, which, but 
for certain circumstances totally unconnected 
with its merits or demerits, would probably have 
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shared the fate of that celebrated secret history, 
which was so secret that its printer and author 
were its only readers.** But then having passed 
some twenty summers in the Hebrides, I really 
knew something of what I was writing about, 
and had some sort of authority for setting up as 
" Sir Oracle." As very few people knew there 
was such a place as the Lews — ^nay, as one 
wise British magnate insisted it was part of the 
mainland of Scotland, though it was clearly 
proved to him it could only be reached by the 
sea, there was nobody to contradict me. My 
readers were mostly marines. 

Now, however, the case is entirely reversed. 
Having spent about six weeks or two months in 
Norway — knowing nothing of its language — 
having had little intercourse with its people — 
having seen little of its interior, I am bold 
enough to put forth a little volume of notes 



 " Oette histoire secrete 

Est si secrete, 

Qu'elle n'a pour lecteur 

Que rimprimeur 
Et Monsieur Du Bois, qui Fa faite.'' 

See some French j^jmer — somewhere. 
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upon that land that has been described, and 
crossed and recrossed, and camped, and 
touristed, and knapsacked ad mjimtum. 

I have but one excuse to offer for this 
temerity. Having never read one line of the 
numerous works published about Norway, save 
and except Lloyd's Northern Sports, and that 
forty years ago, my views are original. 

The three sketches of the " Kelpie " are 
the work of our dear old friend, Fred^ alms 
Frederick Milbank, Esq., M.P., and are drawn 
from my description. 

The fat boy and dog are the product of 
the genius of his talented daughter ^' Miss 
Halice^^^ also done from my description. What 
a wonderful old gentleman he must be, that 
same 

" SIXTY-ONE 1 '' 
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"SIXTY-ONE" IN NOEWAY. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE START. 



I HAD done my London for the season, as 
far as a poor decrepit gentleman, very far 
advanced in years, can be said to do anything. 
I had taken leave of my kind, hospitable 
friends, and was sitting disconsolately at my 
club, with the prospect of returning that after- 
noon to my solitary home, with the sheer blank 
of four months' summer and autumn staring me 
in the face, in a regular hunting county in the 
south of England. It is all very well in the 
winter, when you do see the human face, and 
congregate somewhat with your friends in the 
shape of the non-indigenous bipeds that flock 
there then, attracted by the celebrity of its 
hounds — at all other times it is solitude among 

^ 1 
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your kind. I was pondering Low to get 
through this time on my own resources. Work 
I could make for myself during the day — ^the 
long, lone evenings were what I dreaded. 
Time was when even against that I could fight. 
But, alas ! the failing eye no longer permits the 
solace of a book, and, the solitary pipe over, 
nothing now is left but to think; the prospect, 
therefore, save that in the nature of things it 
must naturally b^ very limited, is anything 
but cheering. What should I do? I almost 
dreaded the stillness of my lonely home. 

My brown study was interrupted by one of the 
waiters bringing in the card of a gentleman who 
was waiting in the strangers' room, to see me. 
My acquaintance had commenced with this 
gentleman, some years back, by his purchasing 
a brace of my old Lewisian setters that I had to 
part with, to my great grief, when I left those 
happy hunting-grounds. These he had taken 
to Norway, where he held shootings, and when-, 
ever we met he spoke highly of tlieir perform- 
ances. He always spoke in raptures of Norway, 
and haii heard me say thait it was a country I 
much wished to ^ee, but was too old to go by 
myself, and would not attempt it, unless taken 
a9 a parcel, ticketed^ and to be deli^^^^d- 

Now, the object of this kjind aud cpnsiderati^ 
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Samaritan's visit was to propose to take me with 
him exactly after this fashion — ^put me up, look 
after, and do for me. I could hardly believe my 
hearing correct : in an instant there was an en- 
tire revolution in the nature of the animal. I 
felt 1 was no longer the old, worn-out, half- 
blind cripple, long past the natural age of man. 
The trumpet had sounded, and the old charger 
answered with his cheery neigh — " Sixty-one '' 
was himself again in an instant. 

It had, in days gone by, been the wish of 
my heart to see that country. And in those 
days, with a cousin of mine, as wild a man 
of the woods as myself, 1 had nearly migrated 
there and bought a small property as large 
as an English county, 'but for the entreaties of 
one's kind relatives. Dear, anxious souls ! how 
they will always interfere with your plans, 
and mar them out of regard, as they say, for 
your interest, which means — keeping you in 
leading-strings of obedience, under fear of not 
providing for you as is their intention, they al- 
ways tell you ; which intention, however, they 
nine times out of ten never put in practice. 
What a much better provision I should have 
made for myself! And was. this wish of my 
heart, then, to be gratified in my old age ? and 
had I really a chance of going to Norway at 
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last ? There was, however, one arrangement 
necessary to be made, and my excellent inviter 
gave me a week to make up my mind. Make up 
my mmd indeed ! — as if it was not so already ! 
And so I went home that night a widely diflferent 
animal from what I had risen in the morning. 
I did not sleep much, and the next morning, 
when I was asking myself, "Is this all a 
dream ? " mine eyes were regaled with a letter 
in which, in black and white, was recapitulated 
this well-timed invitation. 

Every one thought I was mad — at my time of 
life ! Did I know what Norway was ? Its 
hardships and starvation were too much for 
me. Even the young could not stand it — and 
I, that could only hobble along the turnpike 
road at a miserably slow rate, to try the Nor- 
way ijelds ! 

Lugubrious Pill-box said it was too much, 
and that he must protest. Protest indeed I 
The whole House of Lords, Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, might have protested, and with the 
same effect. Better leave one's bones at the 
top of a Norway mountain than die of the pip 
of a summer and autumn in shire. 

And suppose one did leave them there, 
where's the loss to any one ? I am now a lone 
being in the world, and what possible harm 
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could one's death do to anyone? So awful a 
death ! so suddenly called away ! so unpre- 
pared ! If one is so at near seventy-five, whose 
fault is it but your own ? And the odds are, 
you won't improve. Away from every one — 
would there be very many that care much ? 
1 dare say some might say> '•• Poor old Sixty - 
one I " but whose appetite or indigestion would 
suffer a bit? I really don't know anybody, 
except one, to whom my living or dying would 
make the slightest difference. My two nags 
perhaps might fall into worse hands, and my 
doggies would not be made so much of. Then 
there is no accounting for tastes. But in my 
private opinion, it would be pleasanter resting 
on a lone hill-top, where death struck you, 
than boxed up in six feet of a coffin in a damp 
church-yard. Suppose the corbies picked you 
clean to the bones, they could not touch the 
soul — ^anywhere that must await the summons 
of the great trump. Then, too, the solemn 
mockery and humbug of a funeral would ber. 
avoided, which I loathe from the bottom of 
my heart. K I do die quietly in my bed in a 
civilized country, and do leave anything behind 
me, and that my last wishes are attended to, 
the undertakers will not make much of my 
remains^ which shall be interred at the least 
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possible expense. I hear a workhouse pauper 
can be buried for 75. 6c?., and why spend more 
on me? 

I consulted doggies — one, a dashing young 
wild Gordon blade, another, a staid old sedate 
gentleman^ as steady as time and as slow as a 
top. Both thought it would be very good fun, 
and said they would see me through it. And 
so, having taken their opinion, I wrote to my 
man at once ; and, like the O'Mulligan, re- 
sponded, 'Til go wid ye, my boy." And wasn't 
I mad not a little during the intervening 
time? — for which I, however, now cared but 
little, for I knew holiday-time was coming. 

And at last the day did come, and I started, 
with my two canine friends, Piince and Spean, 
by the night mail train, and arrived safely at 
Hull the next morning, where I met my kind 
inviter. 

Hull ! Hull ! I have some gloomy recollec- 
tions of a journey and sojourn there some half 
century ago, when I passed an August and 
September in London, while I was dancing 
attendance on great men — a thing I have never 
attempted since, perhaps for the reason that, 
unfortunately, I got what I wanted. Yes, 1 
remember 1 had to go to Hull on the business 
I was then engaged in. There was no Great 
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Nortlierh Eailway then, and never having been 
overburthetied with a superfluity of means, I 
took the cheapest conveyance I could find, a 
steamer from London. Opposition was run- 
ning strong then, and the fee was four shillings^ 
But it was cheap and nasty with a vengeance. 
Fortunately, I met a friend whose necessities, 
like my own, had sent him on board too. So 
I had a pal to share my miseries. 

The steamer, as may be imagined, was 
densely crowded, and we were not free of the 
Pool of London when it commenced a steady, 
soft, muggy rain, which continued kindly to 
accompany us the greater part of our voyage ; 
fortunately so, perhaps, or some of us might 
have experienced the agonies of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. As we fondly hoped it might only 
be a shower, my friend and I sought the cabin 
for shelter. In Stornoway, even, I never saw 
herrings in a tub packed closer ; and, what was 
singular, I never before, or since, saw so many, 
even for them, portly and well-to-do-looking 
Quaker men and women assembled together in 
my life. We were neither of us very big men, 
but we scarcely contrived to get into a little 
nook that held us. 

We might have occupied our position some 
ten minutes, when a Quaker, more gigantic 
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even than his fellows, came into the cabin out 
of the hold, or from the deck, and slowly 
walked round the small cabin in search of 
sitting accommodation. Finding none, he eyed 
the company all round, and selecting, like a 
sensible man, the weakest point,, stalked steadily 
to where I sat, and quietly seated himself on 
my knees. How many stone Daniel Lambert 
was, I don't remember, though I saw him when 
a child, but he seemed a baby in comparison 
to my incubus. At last I remonstrated, when 
my old man of the mountain gravely and 
sententiously ejaculated, "Friend, we all pay 
to be accommodated." " Yes, friend, we do," 
I responded, " but you have not paid me yet 
for doing chair, and, as I don't like it, you may 
have my place." So I and my friend returned 
to the deck, where the rain was a relief, as the 
cabin and the Quaker together were more than 
Sindbad ever endured in the worst days of the 
man of the mountain. 

Towards the afternoon there was some little 
lull in the rain. We got something to eat on 
deck, never venturing on a second intrusion 
into the cabin; and things got more comfort- 
able, only that the evening's tranquillity was 
rather disturbed by a certain individual getting 
very hilarious, or rather uproariously drunk — 
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SO drunk that the captain threatened to put him 
in irons, or rather, did put him under some sort 
of restraint. My friend and myself made our- 
selves as comfortable as we could on deck. It 
rained, but the rain was not cold, or rather, I 
think, that black hole of a cabin boiled the rain 
as it fell, and we were in a sort of comfortable 
vapour bath, with the fresh evening and night 
air to keep us cool. 

In the morning we were aroused by rather an 
odd sort of hubbub. I hastened and listened; 
and at last said^ "E , is not some one preach- 
ing?" We rose from our couch j and lo! there 
was our hilarious friend of the night before 
holding forth,, and most eloquently, to some few 
passengers on deck, and to the crew in general. 
And a capital sermon he preached. This roused 
my curiosity, and after breakfast I questioned the 
captain, who told me that the individual was a 
shining light of some congregation that held its 
annual festival at Hull, this week, and that he 
was going down special for the occasion. 

We steamed on and neared the Humber, 
when one paddle of our blessed little steamer, 
or boiler, or something, refused to work any 
longer, and our progress became mortal slow. 
At last we did get into the Humber ; and when 
still some distance from Hull, the other paddle 
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refused work, and we became stationary alto- 
gether. All this time the heavens were as 
black as ink, and then commenced one of the 
severest thnnderstorms I ever remember, and 
the heaviest rain, which settled the remaining 
few dry threads left upon us. We were put into 
a boat, and at last we got to Hull, which was 
then half its present size, and a gloomy sort of 
a place too. I did not much like it, more par- 
ticularly as I was not bound there on a lively 
mission 5 besides I had to part with the partner 
of my adventures, and a pleasant companion. 

Next morning T went about this said mission, 
which failed, as I thought it would, and I found 
myself somehow at Selby, whence I descended 
by another steamer to Hull again, to join one, 
not in opposition, that was to return to London 
the day but one after. There I found that I 
had not done with the Quakers* yet! There 
was a magnificent family on board this little 
steamer — ^how fond they must be of steamers ! 
— a mother, two or three daughters, and two or 
three sons, a family of giants. They were in the 
bows of the steamer. They were employed in 
roaring out, with the most stentorian voices, 
a hymn, the chorus of which was — 

'* Blow, breezes, blow a gale of grace, 
For Heaven it is our landing-place ;'* 
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and I believe they got there, for their voices 
amounted to a gale of wind. I asked for a 
copy of the hymn, several of which they were 
distributing, as I thought, gratuitously, but was 
mistaken, as the mother of these Quakers of 
Brobdignag, iu reply to my request, said, " No, 
friend, we are too poor to give, but we sell them 
at a halfpenny apiece ;" and 1 invested in one, 
to ascertain if my version of the chorus was 
correct — and it was. 

I got to Hull and resailed for London in the 
non-opposition steamer, and reached it after 
a most prosperous voyage, in the most lovely 
weather. But there he was again, the sliining 
light, returning to London, and replaying his 
part — ^very drunk indeed at night, and preach- 
ing beautifully in the morning I Poor Dickens 1 
1 believe he was on board during one or both 
of those voyages, and that my friend, the light, 
was the veritable Stiggins. I had not been 
long away from home, but I certainly had 
seen something in my two steamers. 

It was, then, with some very quaint feelings 
I found myself in Hull again, nearly forty 
years older, a sadder — ^may I hope, a wiser 
man? — ^when I embarked in the steamer bound 
for Bergen. 

And pray, Mr. " Sixty-one," what's the use 
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of telling us all this rigmarole about steamers, 
and Quakers, and Lights? What on earth 
have they to say to Norway? Now I'll tell 
you — coincidence. — It was of importance to us 
to reach Bergen in time to catch the Norway 
coasting steamer, which we could just do with- 
out delay. Well, after pressing you on board, 
as they always do, making you forget half you 
have to do, we dropped out of our dock, 
down the river, or canal, for about two miles. 
The steamer then hove-to, and we had the 
exquisite pleasure of waiting four mortal hours 
for the ship's papers, which were in the hands 
of the port authorities, and out of the hands 
of the proprietors of the steamer, who had 
nothing to say to the delay. As if the autho- 
rities had not had the whole morning to get 
them ready ! At last we got oflF, and steamed 
that night and the next with a sea like glass. 
Eai'ly Saturday morning, when I got up, I 
thought we were very quiescent^ and it was 
scarcely possible we could have made Stavan- 
ger yet. There we were in the middle of the 
open sea, something having happened to one 
of our boilers — ^pleasant! Now had it been 
bad weather this would have been no joke. 
We hove-to for two or three hours, put out 
our fires, and then, when our boilers were cool, 
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we found it was a screw that had gone only, 
which was soon put to rights, and we soon 
set off steaming again. And great credit did 
the captain and officers of that nice vessel de- 
serve for the methodical promptness with which 
they did their work. We soon set to again, 
poomp^ poomp^ poomp; and notwithstanding the 
delays occasioned by the authorities at Hull, 
and this unforeseen accident, it speaks volumes 
in favour of — 

" The crew and the ofiScers true 
On board of this bold Arethusa,** 

that we made up our way and caught our Nor- 
wegian coasting steamer in time. We reached 
Stavanger at three p.m., coast low, like some of 
the Hebrides, at a distance. There we stayed 
two or three hours, but I did not see much worth 
going on shore for. We then started, coasting 
away through some very narrow passages be- 
tween islands, but it was too dark to see any- 
thing, though I stayed on deck as long as I 
could distinguish anything; and we reached 
Bergen at four o'clock in the morning, where 
my friend and I quietly slept on board. The 
other passengers, bound more north, going on 
by the coasting steamer which had waited for 
us — ^and very nice fellows some of our pas- 
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sengers were. One of them, though we had 
never met, I had heard something of. We 
had, too, a freemasonric bond attaching us. 
Love of doggie — ^genus, Gordon setter. The 
one he had with him, for of course he had 
one, had once been under my care, and recog- 
nized me, and her friend and relative Spean, 
at once. What good, jolly fellows English- 
men bound for the wilds are! Before we 
had got half over the voyage — '^ Well, you 
know, when you get tired of your quarters, 
old fellow, just come and look us up, if you 
don't mind going so far north. Lots of Ryper, 
you know — grand scenery worth seeing — finest 
part of Norway." 

If we are for getting things to ourselves 
and a bit exclusive about our rights, ain't 
we always ready to ask a fellow to come 
and have a bit? You are so happy — at 
peace with yourself and all mankind ; so 
grateful to an all-bountiful Providence I Dash- 
ing along " o'er the deep waters of the dark 
blue sea," with " heaven smiling o'er you," 
you would be the biggest churl alive if you 
did not impart some of the intense happiness 
rioting tlirongh your veins to others. 
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CHAPTER IL 



BEBGEN. 



ON Sundeiy morn we breakfasted on board, 
and then betook ourselves to shore, and 
located at the lu)tel.. Being quite a wild man 
when in a wild coimtrj, I should have eschewed 
towns €^s much as possible myself, but my 
friend had business there, and very luckily 
decided on stopping, by which means he 
arranged it entirely to his satisfaction, which 
is more than one can often say. 

Now if anybody who ever looks into this 
little book expects I am going to write grand 
account^ of Norway, let him shut it up, as I 
am not going to do so silly a thing. I know 
nothing about Norway, I have never read a line 
written about it, except Lloyd's "Northern 
Sports," which I did many, many years ago, and 
was much amused by them — I am only going to 
maunder, and twaddle, and gossip about the way 
anything I come across strikes me in my dotage. 
Well, ^heiji, Bergen i^ vegiy prettily situated, 
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surrounded with hills and bathed all round by 
the ffiords, which, with the mountains, constitute 
a great part of Norway. There are three towns 
— two, you think for some time; not a bit of it, 
there is another town over the ffiord under a 
hill, which therefore you don't see till you come 
round that comer right at top of it. There 
seems nothing of the antique, or colossal, of the 
grand old country of Norway about its towns. 
They seem very modem indeed ; a cross, if one 
may use the expression, between Rotterdam and 
Mannheim — as if you had taken the latter and 
put it aboard all the barges you could find in 
the world, and popped it down in the Dutch low 
seas, and there surrounded it with a fine amphi- 
theatre of wood-capped hills. The effect is good ; 
but I prefer a French, a German, or a Belgian 
town, with its fine old churches and town halls. 
You can look at these for ever, and never tire. 
But in a town like Bergen there is a sort of 
schoolboy feeling of devilry — " Crikey, what a 
flare-up you would make if once you caught 
fire I '' it would be like setting a whole hill 
district on fire when the weather is very dry 
and the wind in the east : this I once saw, and 
it blazed for a fortnight. 

It was Sunday, as I said before, and therefore 
we saw Bergen in her braws; and a more or- 
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derly, douce population I never wish to come 
across. Not the sign of anything that was not 
decent, man or woman. No such thing as a 
rough ; no such thing as a cad ; no such thing 
as an offensive snob. But the queerest little 
boys I ever beheld, all in knickerbockers and 
little round hats. They were all exactly the 
same, like little round Dutchmen cut in half, 
with the most enormous little legs I ever saw on 
little boys. Had these been the days of the 
Danish and Hebridean wars, I should have 
imagined my old gilly, John McLean, had 
made a foray on Norway, and had married 
several of the Bergen belles ; for I never saw 
legs anywhere else so like his own. There were 
a good many of the peasantry in the town that 
day ; for they come, like the Scotch, from a 
great distance to attend church. Not like our 
good English folk, who must have their churches 
brought to them, and thus not have far to go to 
worship God. Their costume was odd, more 
particularly that of the young, and, I should say, 
unmarried women. It resembled, in shape and 
colour, that gown worn by the blue-coat school- 
boys, with the addition of a fillet, or fold of red 
worsted rolled twice round their light hair. 
Some of the old women wore the quaintest little 
three-cornered white cocked hats I ever beheld. 

2 
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Many of the upper classes were uncommonly 
well got up ; very neat about the head, which 
was real hair, and no mistake — ^no chignons: 
and as an investment, clipping the young Ber- 
gennese heads, supposing they would, for a mo- 
derate consideration, consent to it, would pay 
well at the beginning of the London season. 

Bergen is an awfully hot place when the sun is 
well out, as it was during my stay ; and if it was 
always so, I would as soon live at Cheltenham 
as there in summer ; and that is saying a good 
deal. But, as I said before, it was the douce, 
orderly, cheerful aspect and conduct of the Ber- 
gennese on Sunday that so much pleased me ; 
not like Scotland, as if half " the sour-featm-ed 
west had set tryste to be hanged." There were 
no " young plants of grace that looked coulthie 
and free." No; but honest, worthy Christian 
people, who, having served God in His house 
in spirit and truth in the morning, came forth 
in the afternoon to bask in the beauties of His 
creation. And this Sunday introduction to the 
Norwegian folks impressed me strongly in 
their favour. 

I had to give the poor doggies a walk round 
the outskirts of the town ; but was wherever I 
went driven away by little infuriated cows, with 
bells round their necks, which seemed to think 
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they were not to be, and would not be, intruded 
on. We had, therefore, to beat a most igno- 
minious retreat 

There is a capital museum of stuflFed birds 
and beasts, and I saw some very fine specimens. 
There was an extraordinary good collection ot 
owls : among others, two very quaint little fel- 
lows that would have done the heart of a certain 
lover of owls, a friend of mine, good to look 
upon. They seemed to me to be all very well 
stuflFed. There was also a collection of pictures, 
fortunately small. I was also much amused W 
the quantities of magpies that were to be seen 
round the town. They seemed to do just as 
they liked, both here and everywhere that I have 
been, and are quite a privileged class ; and you 
had better take care how you shoot a magpie 
in Norway, as this is considered all but an 
offence against law and order. 

At last we got out of Bergen by a little 
Danish steamer, going on board at two at 
night. We had it pretty much to ourselves, 
and my friend and I got the ladies' cabin, 
owing to the kindness of the captain and 
oflBcers, who are always very accommodating. 
I was amply repaid for all my voyage from 
England by the beautiful sight which greeted 
my eyes on going on deck early in the morn- 

2—2 
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ing, I thought myself going up to the dear 
old Lews again, on board the Clansman^ only 
that it was on a grander scale. The passage 
between some of the islands, and between the 
islands and the mainland, is very fine indeed : 
you seem plunging into the mountain-bound 
sea-lochs innumerable, out of which there is 
apparently no exit. There was one grand 
old cliflF that reminded me of the Eagle's Nest 
at Killarney, only it was ten times the height 
and much wilder. This place is, I think, 
called Hornehlen, and is of itself alone worth 
coming all the way to see. Then we had a 
stretch of about thirty miles of open sea — 
nothing between you and America on one 
side; and how it could blow there, I should 
think! — only it did not do so then^ though I 
came in for it another time, as will be seen 
hereafter. 

We put in for the night somewhere, as the 
beauties of the coast unfortunately want light 
to navigate through them ; and by this arrange- 
ment we lost those of Molde, which was a 
pity. But we did see Christian Sund, with 
whose charms I was not deeply impressed. 
And then, coasting away, we passed some very 
wQd scenery, reminding me very much of 
North Harries. Then some open sea, and a 
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long stretch of wooded hill on one side, and 
high mountains on the other, very like the 
entrance of dear old Loch Seaforth, barring 
the wood. More open sea, and then we made 
the Throndhjem Fiiord. I was sorry it got 
dark as we entered that magnificent ffiord, 
or rather, mountain-girded sea. The day had 
been very fine, but the evening was dark and 
lowering. 

There was a good breeze on, and the Nor- 
wegian boats were going in all directions, 
looking so low in the water that they seemed 
as if they must swamp, and yet so buoyant. 
We passed one small boat manned by two 
boys, of which, I should think, the oldest 
could not be fourteen. These two bold hearts 
were setting their little skiff across for the 
land, which could not be less than ten miles 
off, a fair sea running ; and as long as I sould 
see I watched their little craft, abriost with 
fear, for those who felt it not. How these 
grand scenes of nature nerve the heart with 
confidence in Providence I And everywhere, 
in this fine country, I have been struck by 
this great reliance upon the Power above, 
which is the essence of all true religion. They 
have religion without fanaticism. They love 
order and freedom without being radicals. 
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It was dark before we reached Throndhjem, 
and late ere we got to our beds in a most 
comfortable hotel, kept by a very good and 
intelligent fellow, who looks well to the com- 
fort of his guests. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THBONDHJEM. 



AS I have somewhere said before, my fancy 
in a wild country is not its towns, but its 
wilds, and if ever I revisit that grand country 
Norway, which I most devoutly wish I may, I 
shall eschew them as much as possible. They 
swarm with tourists — korribtle genus! But I 
had an object in this old capital of Norway. My 
cousin, of whom I have already spoken, had 
given me a letter of introduction to an old friend 
of his, Norwegian by birth, Hibernian by educa- 
tion. These two had, in the days of their youth, 
been the pioneers of salmon-fishing in Norway. 
They were the first men, I believe, who ever 
threw fly over Norwegian waters, or killed a 
salmon in the Namsen, and, like good boys, they 
kept it to themselves, and told no tales out of 
school by writing accounts of their adventures. 
This gentleman's name was Oneson, and he 
had a charming home about four or five miles 
from the town, just by the falls of the Nidd, 
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where were some nice salmon pools. My object 
was to find my friend as soon as possible, and 
have his leave to fish his waters for Saturday 
and Monday. He generally came into town 
fi-om two till six p.m. every day, and the thing 
was to catch him. I thought, then, I would 
dine at the table-cCkdte at one, and seek my 
friend out afterwards. So I made a gorged 
boa-constrictor of myself by half-past two. Oh 
why is any one ever fool enough to do aught 
at that said table-d'hdte but pay your money 
and talk, reserving your appetite for supper at 
half-past eight, and not spoil your digestion, 
your temper, and mar your day's enjoyment, 
mental and physical, by fighting against nature ? 
If you have been bom and bred in a civilized 
country, you cannot dine at one o'clock, nature 
and all your best feelings revolt against it ; and 
seven o'clock is quite early enough to finish 
the day — for what can a man do after his 
dinner ? In no very good humour, then, did I, 
towards three, make for Mr. Oneson's town 
quarters, when it was much improved by 
being told that Mr. Oneson had come and 
gone. So said the servant; but while I was 
endeavouring to parley with one who had no 
English, while I had no Norwegian, a merry- 
eyed young woman entered, who said "she 
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had English/ 'though I never could understand 
it. Sure she was he was not gone out, to 
prove which she showed me his carriole in 
the court-yard and his pony in the stable. 
'' It's my own fault if you break cover un- 
known to me now, my boy/' thinks I to myself; 
and I sat myself down on the settle by one of 
the high doors, ten feet from the pavement, 
that there are in some of the Norwegian 
houses, and kept watch. Not pleasantly, for it 
was blowing hard up and down the street, 
and the dust was flying furiously. But I stuck 
to my doorstep just as an Irishman sits himself 
down to catch the master as he comes in or 
goes out. 

I kept guard long. No one came out or in, 
but I descried a gentleman crossing the street 
obliquely and making for the port-cochkre of 
the court-yard, where were the carriole and 
pony. I kept my eye on him, and walked 
after him, and heard him say something to a 
boy, who went into a stable where the pony was. 
"You are my man," said my detective soul; 
and I walked straight up to him and said, " I 
believe you are Mr. Oneson, and this letter 
and packet from my cousin Dick are for you." 
It was all right, and I had run my fox well 
to ground. He took me into his nice lodgings. 
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and it was all arranged that on the following 
afternoon his boat and man should be in 
readiness under the falls at two o'clock. 
Though, as he said, and I was perfectly aware 
of the fact, it was late in the season — water 
was low, sun bright, and you had about as 
much chance of a bear, better even, than of 
a salmon. So I went to bed that night at 
peace and harmony with all the world, and 
good terms with myself, in spite of the dinner 
at on . 

Saturday came, and my kind friend, who 
cared for and nursed me tenderly as a child, 
insisted on it that the walk, about four miles 
to the falls, was too much for me ; and would 
make me carriole it, for which purpose he lent 
me his own, and sent his servant with me in 
another. 

The Norwegian fashion of horsing these little 
carriages is very canny. They dote on their 
ponies, which are more like dogs than horses. 
They never strike or ill-treat them, and nothing 
ever riles them so much as to have them over- 
driven or flogged, which many of the detested 
tourist genus are very fond of doing. Their plan, 
then, is always to put the slowest and worst 
ponies first, and the best ponies last, and as it is 
the rule of the road never to pass one another, you 
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can't over-drive them. Accordingly, my friend's 
servant had a slow-coach pony, and I a very 
free one, and so we started. Now I hate 
driving myself, though I saw a deal of coach- 
ing in my younger days, when it was in 
its glory — and I have driven four, and I have 
driven a tandem, but I don't now, and never 
did, like driving. For two wheels I have a 
respect amounting as near as possible to fear; 
and as for going down-hill at anything beyond 
a walk on ihem^ I confess it puts me in an 
agony of downright funk; and I should like 
always — I do sometimes — to roar out, to keep 
inyself quiet. 

Now, our road was up and down hill, a very 
rutty road, round comers, with a good number 
of wooden sleepers across it. It was all 
very well as long as we were on the streets and 
went leisurely, but when we got on the road 
and began moving, and came to the hills, which 
we descended always fast, my agony was hard 
to bear. Norwegian ponies are dear animals, 
but they have no mouths, and you must trust 
them to Providence. Besides, carrioles jolt a 
little, and when they go fast down-hill, in and 
out of a large rut, and charge a sleeper, they 
take some sitting, I can tell you. You must 
grip tight as you do a young four-year-old at 
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liiB first fence or two. Had I not hunted in 
my day, I don't think I could have sat in that 
carriole over that drive, which at last came to 
an end, to my intense delight, and I vowed it 
should be my first and last essay ; and hitherto 
I have kept this vow most religiously. 

Arrived at the falls, I found a boat and man 
waiting, also the brightest of suns, and a north 
wind. It was a fine rough piece of water, and 
all depended on the way the boat was held, 
both for killing fish and not swamping. This 
was done with great skill. It was wild fishing, 
holding up against the rush of the stream, 
across which you cast, with the spray of the 
falls almost wetting you through. But you 
might as well have thrown your hat at them. 
No fish rose at my fly, though I had the 
pleasure of seeing some gents play about for 
their own amusement. We also tried some 
beautiful water one hundred yards or so below 
the fall's cast, but it was no good. Once I 
thought I had him, but it was only a goodish 
sea trout; I got four or five sea trout, and a few 
pinkeens. And so ended my first day's Nor- 
wegian fishing, pretty much as I expected, at six 
o'clock; for it was Saturday, when close-time 
takes place till Monday morning, and is really 
most exactly and conscientiously observed. As 
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I was going away the fisherman came down 
from the traps under the falls with some twenty- 
grilse, nearly black, slimy brutes, showing how 
late on in the season it was. I walked back to 
Throndhjem, plase your honour. 

On Monday, though I knew it to be the 
triumph of hope over experience, I walked out 
to Mr. Oneson's house and had a capital 
hmcheon, or dinner, with him, at one, moistened 
by some exceedingly good sherries, one dry, 
one sweet, which was refreshing. I betook 
myself to my boat again, with not even the 
success of Saturday; for though I fished till 
dark, I did not even rise a pinkeen. And so 
farewell to the Nidd, for this time at least. I 
walked home in no very pleasant mood, but 
was cheered up and gratified by the bright, 
sunny face of a handsome Englishwoman, who 
hunts in our country, and who I heard was in 
Norway, but did not expect to meet. There she 
was, just come down from the Namsen, where 
she had been fishing — and killed, the Saturday 
before, her twenty-six pounder — as merry as a 
cricket, and going to start the next day for a 
three-hundred-miles' drive, in carrioles, across 
Norway into Sweden. Though she looked fresh 
and clean, and well-dressed, as only an English- 
woman can look, all her kit went into a box 
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half the size of my portmanteau, and all her 
husband's into a carpet-bag; I saw them off 
next day, and a right merry drive, I warrant, 
those two had. And Til warrant, too, that 
yon lady sees nothing half as handsome as 
herself till she gets back to England again. 

I have not had experience enough of Norway 
salmon-fishing to presume to talk about it, and 
yet I will say something; and though my 
remark may offend ardent Norwegians, yet let 
me try to assure them that they are not made 
in any carping spirit. I want, however, to 
analyze a little, and a remark of my friend 
Oneson struck me as a hickory nut to crack. 
" What on earth sends you Englishmen, above 
all Irishmen and Scotchmen, over to Norway to 
fish, when you haye such rivers as you have 
in your own country— rivers which are far 
better rivers for fishing than ours?" Alas! 
there is one melancholy answer to this. We 
can't afford to fish in our own country unless 
we are real lords, cotton lords, or brewer 
lords. But how about my remark ? Suppose, 
then, I have a good Scotch or Irish river — shall 
I leave it and go to Norway ? I trow not ; 
and ril give my reasons. All, or most, of the 
Norway salmon-fishing must be done in boats. 
Well, I don't object to that, as I have always 
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held that fishing in cobles on rough lochs, and 
casts in wild rivers, is no tame sport, quite the 
contrary. It is often touch-and-go, and often 
and often have I wished myself on shore even 
with a good fish on. Often have I been driven 
off the lake, and glad to get off without a swim 
for it. Go on a rough day on the lower lake, 
or even the upper lake of Killarney, or at 
Castle Connell, and fish the rough water there, 
and I don't think you will complain of the 
tameness of coble-fishing. But then in all 
these fishings your boat is well held for you, 
and you fish the casts as you would from the 
shore. If you could carry it with you in your 
pocket, or swim and fish at the same time, 
what fun that would be I I once tried a tub, 
but it would topple over so, that there was 
no standing it. An india-rubber boat won't 
do, as you can't hold it against the wind, and 
you can't sit steady enough in her to cast a 
heavy cast without casting yourself out. But 
how you manage imports little, as long as you 
fish your casts, whether loch or river, by 
casting. But when you can't, and it comes to 
trolling your fly over the casts, I have done 
with you, as far as sport is concerned. I have 
trolled a great deal in boats in my time; I 
have zigzagged the casts and the courses, and 
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a perilous quantity of fish have I caught in 
the process, for it is a deadly one; so is netting; 
but sport, I say, there is none. Ottering is a 
science compared to it, and requires a deal of 
skill and management. Try having two salmon 
on at the same time, and kill one if you can. 
There is sport, too, in cross-lining with two 
rods, and the playing a salmon in this sort of 
fishing is no such easy matter — the gaffing him 
still harder. If you think so, try it on a rough 
day, on the lower lake of Killarney. There 
is even some excitement in worm-fishing, with 
a float for gudgeons. There is immense ex- 
citement in watching your float; and when 
he begins to bob, and when he goes down 
with a rush, oh, don't you feel your heart 
palpitating? But to sit in a boat, and to be 
zigzagged over a broad river with a heavy rod, 
and heavy tackle, and large flies out at the 
stern — all I can say is, and I know what it 
is, it ain't to my taste, and I had rather, ten 
to one, kill pinkeens in a small trout stream 
than thirty-pounders after this fashion. Yet, 
strange to say, I have heard the very men 
who look down upon killing salmon in a loch 
from a coble, honestly casting, speak in rap- 
tures of the Norwegian style of fishing which 
is practised in some of the celebrated Nor- 
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we^an rivera. But then they reckon their 
fish not by the pound, but by the ton. Of 
course I know very well that many fine 
Norwegian rivers are not fished by trolling, 
but by fair casting, both from shore and boat ; 
therefore let no one fancy I mean anything 
like detraction. Besides, may not these be 
something like the acidity of the grapes? 
Therefore do I all day — and may be I dream of 
it by night — anxiously, almost, pray that we 
may see Norway again, and get a chance at 
some of its rivers ; and then next year, perhaps 
we may recant and apologize, which we fondly 
hope we may have an opportunity of doing. 
Throndhjem is a nice cheery town. A good 
many of the habitues of Norway pass through 
on their way to and fiK)m the North, and fore- 
gather there to recount their deeds. It is a 
sort of Norwegian Capua, and as many fair 
dames, nowaday, must have their salmon-fish- 
ing, as well as their hunting (no wonder 
Young England is shy of matrimony I), there 
are a great many of the prettiest wide-awakes 
about, for the Eyper feathers and the bits of 
Norwegian furs do look stunning; and I don't 
think my kind friend could have torn himself 
away, but that he saw my heart was pining for 
the wilds, and as he devoted all his energies 

3 
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during the whole of this Norwegian tour to cater 
for my amusement, to the giving up of his 
own, he gave the word for the route. A dis- 
tant rumour told, too, that one of our, or his, 
quarters had been invaded by buccaneering 
loafers, and our sanctum pillaged. But no ! — 
this was too horrible to be true. So we shut 
our ears, but still there was a buzzing inside 
them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OUR CABINS. 



AT last we got quit of Throndhjem and 
embarked ourselves and our dogs in a 
little steam-tug, which my friend chartered for 
the occasion, and steamed away for our quarters. 
It is a grand ffiord, as I said before, that fl&ord 
of Throndhjem ; and then we had a bit of 
open sea, over and through which the tug 
kicked, and lurched, and plunged, after a very 
furious fashion, and towards seven in the 
evening landed us at our quarters — very com- 
fortable quarters. After dinner, and by way 
of a comfortable night's rest, we had the 
pleasure of ascertaining the truth of the report 
that had reached us in Throndhjem — that a 
certain buccaneer had been a little beforehand 
with us, and done us the great kindness of 
shooting great part of the best ground, on 
which he had killed a good deal of game. 
My friend was naturally frantic, and an in- 
vestigation is to take place as to the merits 

3—2 
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of the case; the results of which will be 
related. Next morning we took the field, each 
with our dog, and walked a good deal, with small 
results — our chief pursuit was black-game, of 
which we saw very few, and a few Eyper. 
But then we did not know the ground, and 
our gilly either did not know it better tlian 
ourselves, or, if he did, did not lead us to 
much. And I soon saw that working your 
ground to the best of your own, and your 
dog's abilities, must be the order of the day. 
I had in former days seen something of black- 
game shooting, of which I did not entertain 
the highest opinion. Early in the season it 
is the tamest of sports, as the cocks are then 
moulting. You must not shoot the hens, and 
when the cocks have got their proper plumage, 
they take care of themselves. But my shoot- 
ing had been on muirland, with a sprinkling 
of alder, or other bushes, round which there 
is always some swampy ground, in which I 
generally found them. Our quarter is more 
or less thick forest land, something like the 
Thuringer Wald, or the Hartz Mountains, — 
hill upon hill, rocky, and capped with oak and 
other timber; the flats between these ridge 
of hill being swamp, and more open, but 
still a great deal of wood. There I looked 
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for black-game — fruitless attempt, there they 
were not to be found. Spean, being a Scotch 
dog of mature age, might have seen black- 
game. Prince, a wild young black-and-tan, 
had certainly never seeil one, and was quite 
new to a woodland. I had killed grouse over 
him last year, and I knew his nose to be 
excellent. This day I had Spean out, as two 
dogs are, in Norway, useless, or rather do 
mischief, as you can hardly attend to one dog. 
The heat was intense, and he was very fat, 
and in no condition ; so he shut up in the 
middle of the day, lay down, and took a 
snooze, and did not come home till feeding- 
time in the evening. Altogether, the first 
day was to me not a very successful one, and 
the bag not large. All I got by that day's 
shooting was the most awful cramp I ever 
in my life experienced, so bad that I really 
thought myself dead, and that I was going 
to leave my bones in Norway. • 

After this first essay 1 took counsel with my- 
self, and having seen that the gentleman who 
undertook to show you where the game lay, 
knew precious little about it, determined to 
depend on nothing but myself and dog. 1 as- 
certained that though the black-game miglit 
be on the flats and edges of the dense cover 
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in the morning before you were up, that during 
shooting hours they were in very inaccessible 
parts of the forest and ravines, where were 
plenty of juniper and other berries. Your Nor- 
wegian blackcock is decidedly fond of fun. 
He is not easy to be found by your dog, who 
is left a great deal to his own diversions; and 
when he does find, you can't see over a hill 
or a ravine the other side, or through no end 
of spruce fir. Then when at last you do see 
your dog, you have to get to him through 
strong impediments of not the nicest walking 
in the world, even for young legs — rock 
intermixed with wood, charming stumps of cut- 
down trees, and sometimes trees on the ground, 
cut or blown down ; and, worst of all, the roots 
of trees laid along the paths and tracks, like 
springes set for snipes, just high enough to 
catch your toe and send you sprawling ! Given 
YOU get to your dog, I'll back a Norwegian 
blackcock to put a tree between you and 
him quicker than any Killaniey woodcock 
puts a holly bush in your way, and that is 
saying a gcKxi deah Now these were hard 
Hues for poor ^^ Sixty-one^** who now, alas! 
adds thirteen more years to that respectable age. 
Added to this, Piince^ his dog, was a young 
gvntleman of scaive two years old, that had 
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seen little of the world, and had no knowledge 
of woodlands or black-game, and was a wildish 
blade. But he had a wonderful nose, and a 
strong affection for his master, whom he never 
lost, and would turn to whistle like a shepherd's 
colley. 

The prospect and the cramp of the first day's 
shooting almost beat me, but, like the gentle- 
man in the parlour singing, I persevered, and 
found it answer, and I never had the cramp 
again in Norway. My bags were not large as 
the blackcocks don't swarm: you are not per- 
petually letting off your gun, and if you kill half 
you shoot at, you may consider yourself lucky, 
therefore my bags were, as I said, not gigan- 
tic. And }^et I do solemnly declare that I 
got completely enamoured of this sport. The 
scenery was beautiful — wood, rock, water, loch 
after loch, connected with one another by 
lovely streams, that at last emptied themselves 
into the sea, almost everywhere to be seen. 
Not only were there the high hills around to 
look upon, but, beyond, the grander mountains 
backing them up formed such a picture, that 
at times I fancied myself transported into fairy- 
land. There was a stillness, too, in these parts, 
that I never remember anywhere else, where 
I have been; and I can understand how it 
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is that the silent solitude of the backwoods 
in America first strikes the emigrant. There 
you were with your dog — ^you two left to your 
own inventions, with no one to interfere with 
you, to circumvent anything from a jack- 
snipe to a deer. I had, however, no sport 
worth recording : but I did get a capercailzie, 
and that in a queer way. 

Prince was, as I said, a queer dog ; and one 
day we had been toiling through a jungle, up 
hill, on emerging from which I saw him, not 
standing, evidently, but looking from the top of 
the hill intently at something underneath him. 
I got to him as soon as I could, and we walked 
on together, stopping and looking. At the 
bottom of the hill rose an immense hawk, I 
should say as large as the Highland Gled. I 
fired and tickled him, but he declined leaving 
the place, and wheeled towards Prince and 
self, when I gave him the other barrel ; which, 
though it did not drop him instantly, yet settled 
him ; and I saw him evidently falling over into 
the ravine, from which we had just emerged. I 
telegraphed to the gillie — ^a strange one, unfor- 
tunately, that day, my own not being able to 
come with me — ^to mark him, which he seemed 
to understand. I then looked for Prince, whom 
I descried at last at the bottom of the hill ; and 
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from his way I knew he had something not 
alive. So, instead of looking to my hawk, I 
went to him ; when I found him standing over 
a dead capercailzie, a hen, fresh-killed, quite 
warm, and ripped from the head to the shoulder 
as if it had been cut. It was almost plucked 
about the breast, where the hawk had just 
commenced at the flesh, when we disturbed his 
dinner so inopportunely. I put him in my 
pocket and went to look for my hawk. I found 
my charming gillie intent on picking juniper 
berries — the only thing he ever did — knowing 
about as much of the whereabouts of his fall 
as the berries he was eating. I had lost my 
exact bearings; and though I hunted, and so 
did Prince, for two hours, I never could find 
him, though I saw him falling dead. I was 
provoked, as I should have liked to have had 
the two specimens stuffed, as a memorial of 
an odd occurrence. It did not make me more 
enamoured of this berry-eating animal ; and I 
rebelled against any future company with this 
particular gentleman. Whenever he went with 
me, his only idea was going where tl^ere were 
most juniper berries, and when he got among 
these he stopped. I had been in hopes tliat 
the quantities he ate would have disordered his 
stomach and kept him at home, but as they 
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seemed to agree with him, I declared my inten- 
tion of stopping at home, rather than have him. 
So I carried my point, got rid of the beast, and 
kept my own particular fellow, who was begin- 
ning to understand what I wanted. 

I took a turn at stalking with the host, who 
was supposed to be a very wise man ; but 
I did not like his plan of operations at all. 
He said the deer are not to be found in the 
daytime, as they were laid up in the dense 
part of the forest, where they are not to be 
seen, and you could only find them when 
they came out to feed. Very likely, indeed ! 
Would not the early morning do better, I 
suggested ? That did not suit the host's avoca- 
tions. So we tried the evening, and charming 
walks we had — lovely scenery — and we saw 
deer, too — also the deer saw us — only they saw 
us first. So, as may be imagined, the stalking 
was not productive, or to me very attractive, 
having seen something of it in my time, and 
pretty well understanding our chances. So I 
did not follow it on very keenly. 

My kind friend, not content with having 
brought me to and located me in our com- 
fortable quarters; but being obliged to return 
to Throndhjem on business connected with his 
shootings, and to see some old friends of his ; 
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sent, in the most considerate manner, there 
for a Tolk, or interpreter, or laquay-de-place^ 
to take care of me in his absence — ^poor inno- 
cent babe that I was ! — and certainly there was 
one thing in which he was of the greatest 
nse. What you miss in Norway is bread. If 
you have good hard biscuits, which you should 
never be without, very well ; but the Nor- 
wegian oat-cake, or barley-cake is not good, 
and if you are not accustomed to it, gives 
you the heartburn. Now all these Tolks are 
bakers, and good bakers ; and with flour, 
which you must always have by you, they 
contrive a very good sort of rolls. Also, to 
a certain extent, they are cooks. So that in 
that way, too, they are of use. My friend's 
servant was a most undeniable baker and 
cook ; but as he was obliged to take him 
with him, it was a most thoughtful proceeding 
on his part to provide me with a Tolk. It 
was quite in accordance with the parental 
care he took of me during the whole visit, 
and I was very sorry to see him depart. May 
that good man's shadow never be less ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

TUB INVESTIGATION OR TRIAL. 

I THINK I mentioned that a sort of report 
had reached my friend at Throndhjem, that 
liis sanctum had been invaded by a travelling 
sportsman, and those Elysian fields frequented 
by Black-game, Hyper, and other game, dis- 
turbed by interlopers. On inquiry, however, it 
appeared— or, rather, he fondly flattered him- 
self — tlmt auch an occurrence, so destructive of 
his fondest hopes, could not have taken place, and 
he shut his ears against anything so horrible ; 
and we loitei^d on in this Norw^an Capua, 
dxnnking in tlie tales of returning fishermen 
axid their fair daxnes, talking of their fish, not 
by the pound, but by the ton. When, as I 
have said, >Ye at last tore ourselves away, and 
betook ourselves to our shootiujfHjuarters, and 
were lauvle^l and established, we naturallj im- 
luevliately set oui^^lves to work to open the 
Cvuupaigu e^rly the next momut j^ and niiake up 
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for lost time. When out came the real murder. 
There was, of course, the usual amount of cir- 
cumlocution, but the plain blank truth was 
this : all our best ground had been well and 
thoroughly shot for a fortnight, and a very 
good bag made upon it, by some foreign bucca- 
neer, under the following circumstances. 

The shooting held or rented by my friend 
was a species of commonage, belonging to 
different proprietors, who had contracted with 
him for a lease of seven years, at such and 
such rent, with a singular clause that on lessee 
giving notice, previous to a certain time, of his 
not intending to shoot that season, the lessors 
were at liberty to let the shooting for that 
season, but the lessee was to have the option 
of having this year added on to the end of 
the lease. The rent was payable at the end of 
July. The year before my friend had been 
ill, and not able to go, and had given due 
notice of this. This year, however, he had 
notified, through his agent, his intention of 
coming out, but had not remitted the rent, 
intending to bring it ojit with him and pay it 
in specie, which was much more convenient 
for all parties. The lessors knew from the 
agent that the rent was perfectly safe. Not- 
withstanding this, one of them thought this a 
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very good opportunity of doing a nice stroke 
of business for his private pocket; and, our 
buccaneer having visited those parts in search 
of shooting — ^a loafer, in short, on a grand scale 
— let to him the shooting of his farm, unknown 
to the rest, for a good round sum, very much 
out of proportion to the rent of the whole 
shooting. The season generally had been bad, 
but this particular farm had done very well, 
both in Black-game and Ryper. Our buccaneer, 
knowing our movements, had exactly calcu- 
lated his time — got to his ground the beginning 
of the season, cleared it, and vacated the 
premises just as we put in our appearance. 
This individual proprietor, then, had done well, 
having got his share of the rent paid by my 
friend, plus the sum paid him by the buccaneer ; 
but even this did not satisfy him. He wanted 
to take his farm oat of the lease and set up for 
himself a separate letting. That failed, not 
being legal. He then wanted to induce the 
other proprietors to join with him and break 
the lease, on the plea that, the rent not having 
been paid at the time specified, the conditions 
were violated and the lease forfeited. Kow 
tliere certainly was some show of technical 
right in this, but, j>er contra^ the agent had 
assured the lessors that all was right^ and there 
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was very sound ground for the view that this 
was sufficient ; at any rate, the thing was to be 
settled. The other proprietors were very 
indignant at the conduct of their co-proprietor, 
as being contrary to their views of plain deal- 
ing, and throwing a slur upon them they did 
not deserve. Also, it might deter others from 
having anything to do with shootings where 
such things could occur. 

The case thus created great interest, and a 
neighbouring Tolk came over to attend the 
investigation. He was also a schoolmaster, re- 
puted learned in the law — a mighty hunter ; 
acquainted with bears, deer, et hoc genus homne — 
a man of deserved weight in his country, 
and did my friend good service by coming 
over to this investigation. 

I was present at times, and not understanding 
a word of Norwegian, was, of course, greatly 
edified by the legal arguments. But I could 
read the human face divine — ^I could understand 
the energy with which they smoked — I could 
see the number of bottles of Norwegian beer 
they imbibed — and how they drank and smoked 
themselves into an understanding. I never 
saw a shrewder-looking lot of persons. The 
offending proprietor never put in an appear- 
ance, but he sent a friend to argue for him — 
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a square-bailt intelligent-looking man — and in 
my life I never saw a sharper-looking chap. 
He was perfectly honest in the way he argued 
the case, and perfectly straightforward in the 
way he conducted it. The Norwegians have 
a very great respect for law, and, when clearly 
laid down to them, always obey it. My 
fi-iend's argument was that he should bring 
an action against them, and fine them severely 
for having taken money from another person, 
to shoot over the same land they had already 
let to him. Their defence was that, by not 
sending his rent or giving notice that he was 
not coming, he had forfeited his lease. My 
opinion is that the law was against my friend, 
and that they might have taken advantage 
of the non-payment of rent and no notice 
given, to break the lease ; but, as a body, they 
Were too honest to do so. Also, the repre- 
sentative of the man who had done the mischief 
was a high-minded advocate — ^not an Old 
Bailey practitioner — ^and he refused to hold 
his brief unless on the terms of gentlemanlike 
— ^not sharp — ^practice ; and so it was ruled 
that the lease was not forfeited, and that a 
new one should be made out, with an extra 
year in lieu of the present year, and that, for 
the future, the lessor had the option of either 
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breaking the whole lease, or giving up one 
year only, by giving notice to that effect, 
previous to the end of January each year. 
Thus an honourable retreat was made by all 
parties, and every one seemed satisfied. 

I was very much amused with all I saw, 
and conceived a high opinion of the advocate's 
genius as a lawyer, and we afterwards got 
quite friends. I also formed my own notions 
of the renting of Norwegian shootings, and 
preservation, and such-like matters; and if 
I had any of my own there, for which I 
paid anything, I should take care to be there 
for the opening of the season, on the principle 
of first come first served; and also remem- 
bering certain little practices that used fi-e- 
quently to take place in Ireland, in days of 
yore. For example, I used to shoot a great 
deal on the mountains bordering on Waterford 
and Tipperary; and I was once invited by 
a keeper to shoot a certain mountain on the 
20th of August. But the invitation was limited. 
This work was to be done between dawn and 
ten o'clock in the morning, when the master 
was coming himself with a party to shoot. 
I accepted the invitation with great pleasure. 
Oh! "Sixty-one," I did not think so ill of 
you ! Wait a little : I happened to be one of 

4 
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the party invited by the master; and knew 
that for those hills the shooting would be 
good. I also knew that if I declined the 
invitation it was certain to be given to another, 
who might not have any reason for being so 
scrupulous, and we should find little to shoot 
at ten. So I kept my counsel, and appeared 
among the party at ten. Tou should have 
seen that keeper's face; there was a sort of 
droll devilry about it that only an Irishman 
can put on. It said, " Is your honour going 
to stag? and who cares whether you do/' I 
did stag, not openly in court before the whole 
party, but quietly, in confidence, to the master, 
I imparted to him the treasure he possessed, 
and recommended change, "My dear fellow, 
I know the man to be a big thief, but I might 
get a greater," was the response. 
" Now, I was a very short time in Norway, 
and, therefore, don't, pretend to know much 
about it; but I used my eyes and drew my 
inferences. I never went into one of the farm- 
houses in which we located, that I did not see a 
very nice battery of guns, with powder horns, 
and shot belts, and such-like things. There 
were very nice heads of deer hanging about. 
The farmer himself and the farm-servants had 
a very pretty eye for seeing a deer in dense 
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covert, and in some places there was a very 
quaint-looking dog. I understand that the 
natives are very good hands at snaring Black- 
game and Ryper in the snow, of which there is 
a little in winter. 

Then, I never saw small rivers running from 
the lochs to the sea better or more scientifically 
cruised; and I got a wrinkle or two, which, 
if ever I have an opportunity, I will certainly 
try and put in practice. I also had a good deal 
of discourse with an Irish gentleman, who 
having sojourned many years in Norway, knows 
something of the native; and the result of my 
reflections is that the Norwegian, like all other 
men, has sporting propensities, — and small 
blame to him — and takes such remarkably good 
care of what you leave, thiat it is a wonder you fiud 
anything at all when you come back to your 
shootings. And also you must observe that by 
your Lease the lessors are not precluded from kill- 
ing game after your departure. There is also a 
brisk game-trade carrying on between these north- 
em parts and England in the spring time, and as 
late as May and Jime. The poulterers' shops in 
many English towns swarm with Black-game, 
Ryper, and ptarmigan, all coming from these 
parts. This trade is increasing so much that it 
has attracted the attention of the Norwegian 

4—2 
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legislature, and it is plain that there will be a 
much more stringent close season. And it is 
time this should be looked to, for the shooting 
in Norway will become of great value. 

Scotland becomes every year more inacces- 
sible for, sporting purposes, to all but million- 
aires. In process of time the Scotch farmers' 
crusade against game may succeed in leaving 
bonnie Scotland entirely to its own resources, 
unvisited by the Saxon intruder. Young Eng- 
land will have to betake itself to Scan- 
dinavia, and it won't be much to be pitied. 
I foresee the time when Norway, if properly 
managed, will reap somewhat the same harvest 
the land of cakes has been doing for the last 
half century. Therefore game must, and will, 
be protected there. In the sort of leases that 
are even now made out of shootings in Nor- 
way, there is a clause introduced that its diffe- 
rent provisions are subject to any alterations 
that may be made in Norwlegian game laws. 
This, and the introduction of game-keepers, if 
the habits of the country would allow of it, 
would be a great improvement; as it is, it is 
overrun with vermin. At present the people 
are very much averse to anything like keepers, 
and won't have them. I know it was pro- 
posed in the parts I have been in to introduce 
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a sort of native head-keeper, with a staff of 
natives under him, to overlook, generally, the 
protection of game. The farmers, or rather 
proprietors, kicked to a man, and said that 
under such circumstances they would not let 
their shoeting. But, as I said before, Nor- 
wegians being great lovers of law^ any reason- 
able legislation would be strictly obeyed* 
They are a very sensible people, and quite 
alive to the advantages of their country being 
as much visited as it is by the Englishman. 
We are very popular there — not disliked, as 
we are on many other parts of the Continent. 
They look upon us as their descendants, and 
are proud of their children, whose hardihood 
and energy they admire, and don't envy be- 
cause they can't imitate it. 

Therefore I trust that, should these remarks 
ever reach Norway, my friends there will not 
take them amiss, or fancy that I want to be 
at all severe upon them. Quite the reverse.: 
I trust I may revisit their shores agaii^ andl 
would I could pitch my tent among them.. 
My object in making them is for their own 
good. I write as one having had some ex- 
perience in game preservation ; and having con- 
verted a large country, very bare of game, 
into good huntiiig grounds, I would under- 
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take, in a very few ye^rs, if they were allowed 
me, with good management, to rather astonish 
people with what I could do with Norway, 
and that without at all shocking the habits of 
the people. So think of this, ye grand old 
Scandinavians ; for mind — and he says it 
proudly — Sixty- One knows what he is writing 
about 
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CHAPTER VI. 



OUB CABINS. 



PRINCE and I were getting to understand 
the hills about us very well; and also my 
gillie and myself were getting fond of each other. 
He knew exactly when to assist my tottering 
footsteps, and to catch me when I was going a 
header t)ver some concealed stump or limbs of 
a tree; and we began to do fairly with the 
Black-game, and somehow or other we found 
more RjT^^ — ^^ more Ryper came in from the 
hilh. I was getting accustomed to the Tolk, 
who did not bore me quite so much, and left me 
more to myself. I was getting into better con- 
dition. Also my friend had left me his two 
Gordon setters — formerly my own, Rake and 
King — ^to whom it was such a pleasure to shoot. 
These were the dogs I mientioned having parted 
with when I left the Lews. I had com- 
menced their education there, and they had 
never forgotten me; and they seemed to take a 
sort of pride in showing me what they could do. 
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"Come along, old master, do; you could and 
did teach us something in our youth; now we'll 
open your eyes for you, old gentleman/' And 
they did; for the sort of way in which they 
passed nothing, and ferreted out everything, 
was really mai-vellous. They never seemed to 
lose any time beating their ground, but went 
straight, I believe, to every Black-cock in the 
country ; and Rake, particularly, had a way of 
making him go out your side too* As for King, 
who had ways of his own, I don't think the dog 
was altogether canny. He was in league with 
khe enemy of mankind, or, at any rate. Black- 
cock and Ryper-kind; and the way he told you, 
beforehand, which was which^ was most edify- 
ing. He liked his own way — ^he always did 
from his first day as a puppy, when no whistle 
could get him away from the comer of a Cock- 
side; and, instead of correcting, I humoured 
and followed him, and at last almost annihilated 
a pack of grouse to him, which did him no harm 
As he looked then at you, so has he continued to 
do ever since, as much as to say — '* Master, I 
know what I'm about, so please let me alone." 
And I did so, and so does his present master; 
and we have both found it answer. Had I 
shot to those two dogs, and neglected Prince's 
education, my bags would have been bigger — 
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but then duty before pleasure, always. Also 
there is a grfeat enjoyment in teaching tlie young 
idea of — ^not bipeds, God forbid, that would 
probably lead to insanity or murder, but of 
doggies — how to shoot. Who will answer me 
this: Why does a dog never forget the indi- 
vidual who first broke and shot to him? 

Truly, then, was I proud of these former 
pupils of mine, both priceless in value, as are 
all the true blue Gordon blood when >madulter- 
ated by any of the prize cart-horse crosses. 
Now Prince was a very apt scholar, and was 
fast becoming a very good dog, working his 
ground very well for a young gentleman, of 
such very little experience, and never by any 
chance losing a wounded bird — though he had 
not yet taken to retrieving them. I was getting 
keen about the stalking, too, and did not despair 
of getting my stag. These hopes were, however, 
crushed in the bud. A telegram arrived, 
directing everything to be in readiness for the 
next day, as my friend was to return, and we 
were to move off to fresh ground. 

We had passed a rather exciting, I should 
pay maddening, time of it lately. A large 
party had arrived to await the arrival of one 
of the coasting steamers. Every corner of the 
house was filled, and famine was staring us in 
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the face; for almost everything in it was eaten 
up. Every moment of the day and night 
the steamer was supposed to be rounding the 
comer of the point; and there was an awful 
rushing up and down stairs, and getting in and 
out of boats. Nothing could be done. There 
was no going shooting or fishing — ^you might 
miss the steamer. There was no going to 
bed — the steamer would not wait for you to 
get up. No one was still. Every one rushed 
in and out of the room — every one opened every 
window they could get at. One lived in a 
never-ending gale of wind, of eternal drafts — ^a 
thing to be abominated. "Blow, breezes, blow," 
as long as ever you like outside; but Heaven 
defend me from them inside the house. I would 
have gone anyiwrhere to have got away from 
the eternal row that was going on; but unfor- 
tunately these two days were wet, and you 
can't do much in wet, in a dense wood, as 
you are soaked in a quarter of an hour. So 
we had only to make the best of it. Not but 
that the awaiters of the steamer were good 
fellows, and opened their stores most lavishly ; 
and sincerely do I hope that we may fore- 
gather again somewhere, but not waiting for 
a steamer; so don't let this offend them, should 
this production ever meet their eyes. At last 
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the steamer arrived, and never did even Tommy 
Moore's "soul-felt flame," when sung by him- 
self to "woman's ear," delight it half as much 
as did its shrill whistle mine,* when scream- 
ing out "Here I be, at last." We bundled 
them all on board, and I heartily bade them 
God-speed. 

Our turn to move came next. My friend 
arrived, and we marched on into the bowels 
of the land without impediment, till nightfall 
found us encamped and ready for fresh enter- 
prise. 

It was a new moon the next morning after 
our move, and we had not had our little breaks 
of light and showers, and stumps of rainbows, 
in the morning all for nothing : for it was a 
rough, blowing, rainy morning, betokening 
change. Hitherto the weather had been very 
fine — ^too fine, indeed — and no equinox. It 
must come at last, and our first day in these lati- 
tudes betokened that it was come. Our locality 
was a wild one, a very rocky, broken shore- — most 
picturesque in fine, but the devil itself in bad 
weather on your lea. The next day was wild, 
almost too wild for shooting, but Prince and I 
wanted a walk, so we faced it. The quaiters 
wliich we now occupied were those allotted to 
that portion of the shooting already alluded to 
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as having been intruded on by the buccaneer, 
and here lived our friend the advocate, wlxo 
liad so ably and honestly argued the case of 
the lease. So ^we faced our fresh country — I 
not in a very pleasant temper, as I hate stormy 
weather for shooting, except for wild geese 
and ducks. We started for the Fjeld, or high 
plateau of hill outside the woods where the 
Ryper generally were found. There was no 
mistake about the buccaneering business. 
There were very few, and those wild and 
scattered ; there was no doing anything with 
them, and the result was — zero, which did 
not improve my temper much. 

Next day was worse, no doubt ; the weather 
was broken, and shooting looked bad. But I 
had smelled out a little stream behind the house, 
and thither I betook myself. It did one's heart 
good to look at it ; only it was like a Devonshire 
stream, running most picturesquely under trees 
and bushes, and it was hard to get your fly in — 
harder to get it out. I got some brownies and 
a sea-trout. As the brook neared the sea it 
widened, and got clearer of impediments, and 
opened with a beautiful miniature bay, with 
such rocks ! Oh 1 I spied a pool — the last that the 
tide did not get into — the pool for 56a-trout, or, 
may-be, a fish: but how to get at it? for 1 
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was wrong side for the wind. Stream deep and 
rocky — water cold — no waders — and I had not 
taken to the cold soil unprotected for some time 
— and yet a shy at that pool I was determined 
to have. So we got across, somehow, and were 
not rewarded for our pains, as the pool was 
too shallow to hold anything but small trout; 
very strong, however, and capital to eat. But 
what a scene was that wild little bay 1 the 
sea foaming and dashing in on every side, over 
the innunaerable rocks, and breaking, forming 
a much heavier sea than I have often seen 
produced by the Atlantic, on a smoother though 
much larger bay. And there was an emblem 
of that little bay not to be mistaken. On a 
sprit of sand, almost imbedded among the rocks, 
lay the remains of the mast of a large ship, with 
the top still adhering to it. God help the poor 
sailors of that unfortunate ship when, on some 
dark, wild night, as this promised to be, she went 
to pieces in that still wilder bay. I sat me 
down there, and looked, and looked, and thought 
of other days and other faces, till it was dark 
and I could scarcely find my way home, and 
they were coming out to look for me, thinking 
I must be drowned. I fear I did not sufficiently 
thank them for their interest ; but then that little 
bay had made me a dreamer, for the nonce. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OUR CABINS. 



IT was too wild and wet for anything but 
stalking) so we took a turn at that ; and 
I confess I went with a will at it, as there 
was a dog concerned — ^and such a dog! — I 
don't know exactly how to describe him. He 
was grey in colour, with a beautiful little 
head — ^a cross of a Scotch coUey and a grey 
fox, with such an eye. Then it had the 
smallest stumps of ears, but mth such ex- 
pression in them as I never saw in even a 
real Skye-hill terrier — very thick, smooth coat, 
and a strong, though not bushy tail. He was 
a very good sheep and cattle dog; but his 
chief delight was the hope of the family, 
the son and heir of our host, the pet of his 
mother — ^a fragile and delicate creature — ^the 
light of the eyes of his grandmother— the most 
important part of the establishment, w|;io ruled 
everybody and everything in it. Between 
this grandmother and myself a most amicable 
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alliance had been struck up, which might, had 
I remained longer in those parts, have ripened 
into something dangerously tender. Would 
you know how this attachment arose, gentle 
reader ? Our birthdays fell on the same day ; 
and if we both lived over the next few days, 
we should both of us have reached, certainly, 
the age of discretion, but with that difference 
which should always attend, at least, well- 
assorted unions — I should be seventy-four — ^the 
old lady threescore years and ten. Now 
the grandson was a very nice little fellow, 
and, even for a Norwegian child, veiy fat and 
broad, with the largest nickerbockers, and by 
far the broadest belt and biggest buckle I 
recollect having seen in this country; and I 
have seen many. He was, in fact, far broader 
than he was long. The attachment between 
this hroad hoy and the dog with the ears was 
not to be surpassed. His duties over, and 
he never neglected them, the dog and the 
boy were never apart. The dog had two 
decided passions — deer-stalking, and the broad 
boy. When called for stalking, by a peculiar 
whistle of his master, and shown a sort of 
leathern muzzle, with a thong attached, he 
left even his beloved boy, and evinced the 
intense pleasure he was going to enjoy, more. 
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if possible, by the twitching of the ear than 
the expression of the eye. 

With this dog, then, and his master, the 
broad boy's father, I started, on a wild day* 
We had to work, for the wind round through 
the forest, and along the sea. The day was 
very stormy, with those occasional gleams of 
fine between the storms, that generally ac- 
company a regular nor'-wester of the autumn 
equinox. We passed over more than one 
beautiful trout stream, that issued from some 
beautiful inland loch deeply imbedded in the 
forest, and, even on that wild day, not feeling 
the storm. Just at the turn of one of the 
streams, close to where it emptied itself into 
the sea, rose one of the finest Golden Eagles 
T ever saw; and from another point of one 
of the inland lochs, two Ospreys. Had I not 
been stalking, I think I could have got the 
golden eagle. But why shoot him? I did 
not want him, and what is the use of de- 
stroying a noble bird that does you no harm, 
merely to say you have killed an eagle ? He 
may take a lamb, or two, in the course of 
tlie season: then let the shepherds kill it. 
Thank God, I am neither a butcher nor a 
sheep-farmer. 

Having got, as we thought, our wind all 
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right, we commenced our work, and well 
did the dog and his master understand theirs. 
I had seen the sleuth-hound at work often, 
in days of yore, in Germany, and was used 
to it. My stalker walked a fair, good pace, 
with his dog in hand, intensely watching him. 
Doggie gives a twist of his nose^steadyl 
slow instead of quick march. Doggie steadies 
his nose — Doggie gives a turn of his eye — 
Doggie gives a twitch of his ear — Doggie 
twitches both ears in the most expressive 
manner. We have got our wind a little too 
much on the slant, and have not made allow- 
ance for the eddies among the rocks of the 
valley of the forest. There go seven hinds 
just over that point by the large oak — a stag 
with them. Doggie's ears go down, and he 
looks round, and says, '' You thundering pair 
of fools !" The master explains to me the 
mistake by signs, for I have no Norwegian^ 
As if I did not know it, just as well as he 
did. I also took to dumb show, and held 
up two fingers, and looked wise, and pointed 
to where we last saw hinds, and telegraphed 
"gone away," and laid my two fingers on 
the ground, and telegraphed — " Staggie not 
gone entirely, perhaps may halt." It struck 
me he understood, and thought I was not 

5 
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quite such an eld idiot as I looked; but he 
shifted his line a little, and we got our wind 
all right and fair, and proceeded again. 

After about half an hour's walk, our dog 
showed signs, and we decidedly saw horns, 
and to my mind could hare proceeded further, 
but my friend insisted on lying down. Doggie 
was very impatient, but did not show any 
signs of wishing to break away. Occasionally 
his master put his hand over his eyes, just 
as in Landseer's famous picture, but he was 
a very docile dogv At last the horns dis- 
appeared, and we moved too, and after crawl- 
ing, and walking, and dodging, entirely by 
the direction of the dc^, we halted, having 
descried through the forest a something — about 
two hundred and fifty yards off, by a tree, 
which all but sheltered him, except a slant- 
ing part of his neck — a something which might 
be a deer, or it might not, at least my 
seventy-three-year-old eye could not distin- 
guish. It is lime to give up stalking at that 
age. I fired at what I could see, but, as I 
imagined, in vain, I did not get my stag, 
for which I did not care a button. But I 
enjoyed my stalk immensely, and can only 
say, may I live to have another in the same 
country. I came to one conclusion. It is no 
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easy matter to see a stag far off in a forest 
of wood and rock on a dark day, two hundred 
and fifty yards off. 

It cleared a little next day, and as we were 
told that there were a great many Ryper to- 
wards the end of the beat where the bucca- 
neer had not been, we took boat early, and 
rowed down the coast, about five miles. Such 
a coast 1 It looked well and beautiful this 
day, the wind being rather off shore; but I 
should rather be asleep in my bed than wend- 
ing my way along it in bad weather, with the 
wind on shore. Arrived at our destination, 
we had to walk four more to our ground — ^a 
fine bit of noble ground, as good a Ryper 
beat as could be found. The view was mag- 
nificent; the sea stretching out as far as I 
could see, and a very good view of the fine 
country, intersected everywhere with lochs, 
and streams, and wood. But where were the 
Ryper ? Echo answered where 9 Nowhere I 
The same story as before. The buccaneer 
had made a very fortunate foray, at least as 
far as these were concerned. They were very 
wild, very scattered, and, as on the ground 1 
had shot before, showed the most evident 
symptoms of having been shot to rags. May 
the shadow of that buccaneer be very con- 

5—2 
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siderably less. We shouldered our muskets in 
disgust after luncheon, and walked straight 
home; and the only trophies of the chase 
that were brought back, was an old black- 
cock that Prince found after a most patient 
pursuit, and whom I smote. 

Next day, I tried the stalking again, when 
the dog showed the same intelligence, and we 
saw several hinds, which I did not care for, 
but no stag. I forgot to mention that always 
when we were nearing home, on our return from 
stalking, the dog's muzzle and leash were taken 
off, when he immediately rushed for the house, 
and into the arms of his beloved broad boy. 

We found visitors on our return home — two 
friends of my friend and host, who had shot 
their way over from their quarters, killing 
some Black-game, mostly grey hens. Now, 
were I my friend, I would not shoot myself, or 
allow to be shot, so many grey hens, as no 
doubt the Black-game might be very con- 
siderably increased; and then the shooting 
would be to my mind very good, with good 
dogs. But again, per contra to this, what is 
the use of preservation in Norway, unless there 
is some alteration made in the game laws ? As 
soon as your back is turned upon those shoot- 
ings that are supposed to be yours, commences the 
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lessor's shooting, and his friends' and servants' ; 
and they kill all they can get at. When winter 
sets in the Kyper and Black-game are driven 
off the high mountains and Fjelds on to the 
lowlands that don't belong to you, and the 
most wholesale destruction commences. 

One of the two gentlemen who visited us 
this day has had much experience in Norway, 
and, indeed, in many other wild regions ; and 
we had a great deal of talk together, particu- 
larly about woodcocks, and he scouts, as I do, 
the idea that the decrease of woodcocks in our 
countries, and other parts of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, frequented by them in 
the winter, proceeds from the eggs being taken 
in Norway. The eggs taken in Norway 1 
Only go there for a week, and just tell me, 
how, over that gigantic country, very thinly 
populated, the eggs are to be taken ? No such 
thing. The quantity of woodcocks in milder 
winter quarters depends on the weather about 
their passage-time ; which is generally between 
the middle of October to middle of November. 
Of late years we have had very bad weather at 
that time. When it is good, as, lor instance, it 
has been this season, they are plentiful. Of 
course, too, if you will kill every woodcock 
you can get at, you must annually diminish 
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tlie stock that comes over here, and you leave 
no pilots to show the way, for birds return to 
the same quarters. You should have a close 
time for woodcocks, none should be shot after 
the first of February ; they are then fallen off, 
scarcely worth killing. Later on, in March 
and April, when they are as bad as bad can be, 
like fish out of season, a great' many are killed. 
I remember, years and years ago, in Ireland, 
one of your gentlemen who would always be 
letting off his birding-piece at all times and 
all seasons, came in March to a house I was 
staying at, where there were some nice wood- 
cock-coverts. He would go out shooting 
instead of coming out like a man to hunt with 
the Kilkenny hounds, when my lamented friend, 
the late Sir John Power, was their huntsman, 
in the pride of his days (and what a huntsman !), 
the draw, the rock, and the John's Town 
country. We were away two days, and when 
we came back our friend produced sixty head 
of game, among which were several woodcocks, 
of waich he seemed very proud. Proud, 
indeed ! Not one of them was fit to be 
dressed. They all but stank, and if I remem- 
ber right, had on them that sort of vermin, 
or animalculse, that at times infest birds out 
of condition. I argued with the gentleman^ 
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who did not understand the mischief he had 
done, or, if he did, did not care. Is it to lie 
wondered at, then, if those coverts were not for 
some time as good as they used to be? In 
many of the good coverts in Ireland we never 
killed them after Christmas or January. 

Our friends departed next day and shot their 
way back home. I went out for a farewell walk 
over these parts with my dog, and got little 
but the pleasure of lunc^iing by the side of one 
of the most lovely inland lochs. I ever partook 
of that grateful meal when alfresco. At home, 
in a dining room — avaunt, ye demons of in- 
digestion! It was a beautiful day, a regular 
weather-breeder, as it turned out The loch 
stretched away deep into the forest, losing itself 
in the rock and woods ; and out of it ran a 
beautiftil river, wending its way rapidly in 
stream and pool to the sea. How fish-like it 
looked, and how perfectly cruivedl Now these 
Norwegians don't put on cruives for nothing. 
There are everywhere throughout this part 
ch ins of these lovely lochs, with rivers connect- 
ing them together with the sea. Now I should 
like to be spared to pass a summer in Norway, 
and experimentalize upon these streams and 
lochs ; for certain am I that they all hold fish — 
at least I never saw more fish-like rivers. But 
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then you must be there early, for there is no 
late autumnal fishing in Norway; and so much 
the better. Who but a barbarian cares for 
catching those great — ^heavy with spawn — dis- 
coloured brutes? 



J 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE "kelpie." 



IT was a wild-looking morning, after the beau- 
tiful evening of the day before, as I awoke 
with the pleasing, or mournful, recollection — ac- 
cording to tastes — that it was my birthday, and 
that I had arrived at the past patriarchal age of 
seventy-four, and very pleased and grateful I was 
at being able to walk, though after a fashion, a 
hill, still, and keep my dog in sight, when not 
in too exuberant spirits. I pondered, also, on 
where and how I spent my last birthday, and 
how those with whom I spent it had been 
stricken, and their young branches swept away, 
while I, a sapless old trunk, was still allowed to 
cumber the earth. On the whole, however, I 
did not feel at all displeased to be as I was, and 
what I was; for there is a real enjoyment in the 
act of living; above all, when you are able to 
enjoy that act 

All this was passing in my mind, accompanied 
with thoughts of perhaps seeing again that big 
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stag, whea my equanimity was disturbed by my 
friend's servants coming in to announce that 
the Tolk had arrived with the little steamer to 
take us away from our present pleasant home, 
and that, though there was no hurry, it was as 
well to be off as soon as we could. I heartily 
wished the steamer anywhere but where she 
was, for I had got rather attached to our new 
quarter, to the advocate, to his old mother, 
and, above all, to the deer dog. But there was 
no help for it. So I dressed and came down- 
stairs. 

There was no mistake about the day. It 
looked wild and dirty, and even in our little 
sheltered comer we felt the wind, and the top 
of the mast of the little steamer was bobbing 
and jumping about, though tlie hull was snug 
behind the high protecting rocks. I did not 
like the look of it. It was a new moon that 
day, and there had not been stumps of rain- 
bows, and showers, and squalls, for the last 
two or three days of the last moon, all for 
nothing. The gulls would not go out to sea, 
and the sheep about our house were feeding 
ravenously. I did not like it at all, and was 
pleased to hear the captain say he thought it 
would not do. In about an hour, it was then 
almost twelve, he said he thought it would, 
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if we started at once. Of course we were not 
quite ready. Whoever is, for a steamer or a 
transport? And we did not get oflF before past 
one. The advocate's mother and I, as I said 
before, had struck up a friendship. She was 
sixty-eight, I seventy-four, and as they knew 
it was my birthday, I had to drink the Waes 
Hael cup with them before starting. Cream, 
sugar, eggs, and Norway Brantwein^ beaten 
up into a substance something like real, good 
clouted cream — enough to kill even the Danes. 
Were it not for a large jorum of cogniac, 
over and above, poured on this mass, it would 
be certaitx death. I drained it to the bottom 
to the health bf the household, not forgetting 
the deer dog and his great friend the little 
grandson — the hope of the family. It was 
very potent, that beverage, but for all that 
when I went aboard the Kelpie^ the little 
steamer's name, I did not like it. The skipper 
did not like it. The old seaman and his boy 
(the crew) did not like it. The two engineers 
did not like it, and talked to the captaii. My 
friend and his servant did not like it. The 
dogs did not like it, as they were in the bows, 
and did not approve of the washing they 
seemed in for — and yet we started. 

The moment our moorings were loosed, and 
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we were off, and got out from under the shelter 
of the rock, I saw we really were in for squalls, 
and I very nearly said, "Don't let us go;" 
but, like a fool, I was afraid to say so. 
There was the wind straight in our teeth, a 
very pretty sea on, and our boat fifty-six feet 
long — ^about the length of a good racing boat ; 
all forward from the bows uncovered, the 
engines uijprotected from weather, behind 
them the wheel, then a small covered-in 
cabin, with windows and door, and behind 
this cabin a small, open roimd-about, like a 
Dutch summer-house, with two life-buoys, 
and the servant with a pet spaniel, sitting as 
comfortably as they could together. My 
friend and I were in the little cabin, with 
most of our luggage, &c., crammed in to keep 
it dry, and lucky it was so, as the sequel will 
show. 

Shipping seas, and bows under water, was 
the order of the day from the first start : we 
had thirty miles to run. Why, at once, the cap- 
tain did not go about I never could make out. 
But, getting a little shelter from a bend of the 
coast, on we went in the teeth of this bad 
weather, and had actually almost made our 
destination, when down came the top of the 
gale; and in my life I never saw rougher 
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weather. It was squall upon squall of hail, 
rain, snow and sleet, with a heavy smashing 
sea. For an hour, manfully, did that small 
crew and their skipper hold the little Kelpie 
to her work. I can see their skipper now, 
standing to his wheel, tall, six feet two inches, 
light and active, but still a powerful sinewy 
man. He stood to his wheel, just before our 
cabin doors, with his keen blue eye fixed on 
the point he was trying to make, the sea dash- 
ing over him till I thought that wheel and all 
must be swept away. But it would not do, 
he could not make it. On the contrary, during 
that hour we had drifted back four miles before 
that storm towards the shore. Here our little 
boat was half full of water forward, which the 
old sailor and his boy were pumping for their 
lives to keep down. The water had got at 
the fires, which were half out, and we could 
hear them hissing. We were drifting, and fast, 
back on two long reefs of rocks, over which 
the sea was boiling, with a very narrow 
passage between them. There was not a 
moment to be lost, or we must be on them. 

Our captain never winced, but whirled his 
little Kelpie round, and when she had answered 
his hand, like the dear little duck she was 
put her head before the wind and rushed her 
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at the gorge between the reefs for the shelter 
of some islands, or promontories of the main- 
land, three or four miles, or more, off* It was 
touch-and-go; we cleared the reefs, and were 
running a race for life, with an angry sea behind 
us, fires nearly out, all but water-logged. 
And we two, and the servant, what were ,we 
doing in our cabin and round-about? shut up 
like rats to be drowned in a hole, and doing 
nothing for our lives at such a time ? We were 
ordered to stay where we were, and keep the 
fore and aft door of our cabin, shut with tl^e 
help of the luggage, from being burst open by 
the sea ; as, if it got in there, down we went, 
to a certainty. For twenty minutes, or half an 
hour, did that never-to-be-forgotten race for 
life or death last One sea struck us and our 
little boat quivered again — one more then, and 
these lines had never seen the light My friend 
and I thought it was all over, but she righted 
in time and shook herself, and at her race again. 
She would not drown poor old " Sixty-one " on 
on his seventy-fourth birthday. A few more 
awful plunges and we saw the welcome bluff 
of a promontory, or of some island near the 
mainland, close upon us. Will you reach it 
before swamping? be dashed to atoms on itfi 
point, or will it save you ? 
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The Kelpies^ tiny bowsprit and her brave 
little bows shoot by within half an oar s-length 
of the point-pass, and you are in smooth water. 
In a few seconds you hear the little stedmer's 
shrill whistle, and perched above, you see a 

small house where dwells a man, both pilot and 
fisherman, with his family. In five minutes 
you are sitting comfortably by that pilot's stove 
side, with the Kelpie safely moored, and floating 
on the calm sea like a sleeping sea-gull on a 
weather-breeding day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MOUNT STORM. 



SO here we are snug by the pilot's fire. Dear 
kind-hearted people, he and his wife. They 
gave up their own rooms, and the only two 
other beds they had in the house, to my friend, 
his servant, and myself; and they seemed to 
enjoy the comfort and pleasure they afforded us 
in proportion to the discomfort they endured 
themselves. Doggies also got a comfortable 
warm bam with plenty of clean dry straw and 
good meal and milk ; all which must have been 
very grateful after their five or six hours of sea- 
drenching, which they stood very well. 

And we, the reasoning bipeds — how did we 
feel ? Grateful, I hope ; and I think the drier 
we got by the pilot's stove, the more our 
hearts warmed to our Deliverer. The more 
we felt the shelter of the inside, the more 
thankful were we not to be on the outside. 
The bad weather increased every minute, as 
if all the spirits of the stormy north had 
broken loose to show us strangers what they 
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could produce. I never saw such a storm 
as that night. How it blew I We were not 
half an hour too soon on shore, for no craft 
that ever swam could have lived out that 
night. The storms of rain and hail seemed 
as if determined to have satisfaction for our 
escaping their fury at sea, by following us 
on shore and sweeping away our refuge there. 
The lightning, both sheet and forked, glared 
about you till you almost fancied yourself 
stricken. The crashes of thunder among the 
mountains opposite stunned and frightened 
you, and I never remember anything like 
them, except once on the M'Gillicuddy Reeks, 
over the Hag's Glen in Kerry. Even on 
shore and in shelter, one cowered under- such 
a night, and longed for morning. Your 
bed rocked under you till you felt it almost 
unsafe to lie there, and the storm on shore 
broke your spirit more than the danger you 
had just escaped on sea. We thought it 
'over. Were we sufficiently thankful? How 
had we felt when drowning stared us in the 
face? We talked it over, my friend and I. 
We both agreed that, for more than half an 
hour, we expected every moment to go down. 
He could swim welL I a little, just enough 
to prolong the agony of death. There were 
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two life-buoys, in the little round-about behind 
our cabin. He was to leave one to his servant 
and one to me, and keep near us to help; 
and what was adding to his discomfort, was 
the thought that he had brought me into this 
trouble by bringing me to Norway. Now, I 
am very glad he did, and though just then 
I don't say but I wished I had stayed at home, 
yet no thought of the kind came into my 
head about my expected untimely end lying 
at his hands. Neither of us liked it, I know ; 
but we neither of us were in a mortal funk, 
or in any more fear than the fact of death 
staring us in the face, must, and ought to 
impress on any right-thinking mind. In five 
minutes we might have to face our Maker, 
and render in our accounts. That of one of 
us, at least, ought to have been ready years 
and years ago. So the result of our thoughts 
and communications was that we should have 
drowned like two Christian gentlemen. One 
thing I confess candidly I did not like. The 
species of death. I was once half drowned, 
and have ever since retained a great dislike 
to ending my days in that manner. From 
what I then experienced it must be an awful 
struggle, that of the *' strong swimmer in his 
agony." Another result of our meditations 
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was, that we felt more awe-stricken through 
that dreadful night on shore in safety, than 
we did on board the Kelpie in danger. When 
our old friend Fred was towed for thirty- 
eight hours of storm in his shattered boat, 
through the Mediterranean into Malaga, by 
the Spanish smuggler, he was too much occu- 
pied in baling out and steering, to think 
about his position. But when safe ashore he 
felt exactly as I did, for I have talked the 
matter over with him. 

In the morning about daylight there was a 
slight lull, only to let us see more clearly what 
lightning and hailstorms can be. I had had 
tolerable experience of them in the Lews, but 
one is never too old to learn. Opposite us were 
some very high and large hills, with deep glens 
and woods stretching away as far as the eye 
could reach. They were covered with snow, 
and the effect of the lightning upon them was 
appalling. At one time blazing like one great 
volcano, at another streaked as if with streams 
of blood on fire. We were both very silent. 
Was, then, the last morning come in our day ? 
But man, as long as he lives, must eat, and so 
we had our breakfast, and after it took a survey 
of our position, which, as evening was closing 
in when we landed, we had not seen. 

6—2 
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The pilot's house, or rather we will say the 
room in which we lived, had two windows 
opposite to one another, east and west — ^would I 
could draw I One window, on the sheltered 
side, looked to the mainland and the high hills 
beyond the large Fjord, or sea loch, between 
us and them. It was as black as ink, and the 
squalls that turned this Fjord, like Loch Sea- 
forth of old, into a mass of foam, alone told 
you that it was sea. The other window looked 
seawards, and to windward, but it was much 
brighter and clearer that way, and at times we 
had occasional glimpses of the point from which 
we had been blown last night. But what a 
sea was running I What a gale was blowing 1 
What hail, thunder, and lightnings I We could 
fancy what a plague of hail could be. When 
I saw the sea breaking over the reefs we passed 
through, and the position of the promontory on 
which we now were, I could not, and never 
shall, understand how we avoided being 
smashed to pieces. 

And what a scene this promontory presented 
that wild morning 1 Other living things had 
sought its refuge as well as ourselves. The 
gulls were screaming all over it. Wild geese 
were trying to stay their flight and hold on. 
The plover's note was more plaintive. The 
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snipes shriek as if in bodily pain. The hooded 
crows were buffeting with the storm, and my 
friend told me he saw some of them trying to 
make their way to the shelter under the ridge 
of the hill, fighting the air not only with their 
wings, but using their legs against the hill side 
as further propellers, as if climbing as well as 
flying. It would have been worse than sacri- 
lege to have attempted anything against these 
poor refugees. Worse than violating sanctuary. 
Moreover — ^not to give ourselves too much credit 
for too much high-flown feeling — I don't think 
we could have stood to shoot, and if we had 
tried to shoot anything we deserved to be shot 
ourselves. 

Three days did we remain on our promon- 
tory, which we christened Mount Storm. At 
last it could blow no longer, and this frightful 
storm blew itself, comparatively speaking, out. 
1 learnt much from that storm, which I shall 
not easily forget. Among other things, how 
kind, good, and hospitable the Norwegians 
can be when not spoilt by their intercourse 
with the genus tourist. How chivalrously 
courteous they were — that pilot and his wife ! 
No magnate of the land and his dame could 
have done the honours of their castle better 
than this humble pair did those of their cabin 
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on this wild rock. They were a merry, warm- 
hearted pair, much attached to each other, 
and perfectly satisfied with the precarious life 
they led on the rock ; a little piloting, a little 
fishing ; a few sheep and cows, and a pony, of 
course, forming their stock. Where they found 
a market for their produce, and how they got 
it there, is a mystery to me. I wished them 
good-bye with great regret, having bought a 
tremendously thick pair of worsted stockings 
of the wife, who almost wrung my hand off 
when I gave her a dollar for them. They 
seemed to part with us, too, with regret, and 
the pilot's eyes moistened when my friend in- 
sisted on his receiving some remuneration for 
all his trouble. And he made us promise to 
come and see him again if ever we returned 
that way, which, if spared, I trust we may. 
So we prepared to leave Mount Storm — where 
we had been delayed three days and nights 
by that frightful storm, which commenced on 
Sunday at twelve o'clock, noon, and lasted till 
Wednesday morning — ^wiser and better men, I 
hope and believe. 

A lull had taken place. Our skipper was 
for getting home that night, after depositing 
us at our destination. His clear blue eye was 
bright and cheery, and he that had faced the 
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storm so boldly and so well, was as light- 
hearted on shore as a child, and was a great 
friend of the family's. The old and the young, 
the dog and the cat, and the pony, of course, 
were all much attached to him. The clear 
blue eye and open brow for me, in man or 
woman, against the world. You know you 
can depend on the blue eye when wanted; at 
least I never saw it fail, in danger, though I 
have the dark, swarthy, glaring eye. 

The little Kelpie lighted her fires and got 
up her steam, and blew her tiny whistle again 
merrily, and though there was plenty of sea 
and wind still, she seemed to call us cheerily, 
as if confidently proud of her powers. She 
stooped and bowed gracefully to the kind, 
Mount Storm, as in gratitude for its shelter; 
and dashing boldly at the point again, through 
the open sea, soon landed us in safety at our 
destination. 

Good-bye, you daring skipper, with your 
gallant little crew, and 

" Weel may that boatie row, 
The merlin and the creeL'' 
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CHAPTER X. 



ITLTIHA THULE. 



TTTE were landed at last, and had arrived at 
f T the end of our shooting, where we were to 
see what we should see. It was reported good 
for Eyper, Ducks, Geese, Snipe, and such-like 
birds. Though we had done with the fearful 
storm, yet there was plenty of wild weather 
about. As soon as we had got our traps, stores, 
&c., housed, which took time, we looked about 
us. Whizz over our house came a cloud of 
Byper from some shore. Clank, clank, and 
high in the air, over us soared a line of geese, 
going anywhere. There were screaming snipes, 
but in no large quantities, going in and out 
about the shore. The crows did not know what 
m earth to be at, only nowhere far in any di- 
•ection would they go. They mistrusted the 
weather as much as I did. There were the 
jtumps of rainbows, or Fahns^ in the horizon. 
Mid all things seemed to say, ''Eest, and be 
thankful." Now that is just what no English- 
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man can, or will do, if he has got his birding- 
piece handy; so we most needs go out shoot- 
ing, though I preached peace till next day, and 
leave the things at rest. 

Just as I thought* We saw plenty of all 
kinds of things, but as wild as hawks, and my 
recollection is, that we disturbed much to no 
purpose. I am not sure I bagged a single 
doodle ; if I did, it was only one, though my 
friend did some. Dogs, of course, were wilder 
than the wild birds. There was not an atom of 
scent, and the only thing we succeeded in doing 
was, in my belief, to drive all but the itinerant 
birds away. And so our bag was, according to 
my log, very small indeed. Next day wa& better, 
but nothing to boast of, for things were very 
unsettled. But we had time for seeing our ter- 
ritory. In fine weather how calm and beautiful 
everything looked. The sea so soft and smooth, 
the grand hills capped with snow, into the heart 
of which you could see, and almost count the 
rocks. 

A good many Eyper breed here, and indeed 
it is the only game. There are no Black- 
game ; and, when I was there, very few snipes 
and very few plover. The geese were gone. 
The crows alone were left — ^no — I am wrong. 
There was a profusion of the Eider Duck ; 
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whom, however, it is prohibited under heavy 
penalty to shoot; so they swam about like 
the miller's tame ducks. I saw very few sand- 
piper or any of that tribe ; but there were a 
great number of that sort of small divers round 
the coast, which always let you get just not 
within shot of them. I enjoyed myself, how- 
ever, much during the ten days we remained 
here, and but for the atrocity of the weather, 
should have done so a great deal more. When 
we got a fine day it was a certain weather- 
breeder, and you could not move out the next 
for a certainty. But I persevered, and Prince 
came out very well indeed, took to retrieving 
well ; and we did succeed with the Ryper, He 
had a wonderful knack of finding them ; a still 
more wonderful knack of marking them. He 
used to make a little jump aside, not a chase, to 
a rock if there was one handy, and watch ; and 
then say, " marked them,'' and then if I let him 
go, he took me to them "as sure as death," as 
they say in the Hebrides. Or, " please may I 
fetch him r and if I assented he brought him, as 
sure also as the same above-mentioned event. 
Many and many a bird did he bring me, that 
I had not the least idea of having killed. In 
short he was a most intelligent gentleman to 
shoot to— with the nose of a sleuth-hound, the 
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eye of a hawk, and the intelligence of a 
Christian — bah — ^the intelligence of a dog. To 
be sure he was a wild blade, but he'll sow his 
wild oats ; and who, biped or quadruped, was 
ever worth a straw that has not had some ? 
Then so tender a mouthed animal I never saw. 
He has brought me birds and beasts perfectly 
alive, so alive, that when he has laid them at 
my feet, they have flown or ran away. His 
delight is in bringing me everything he finds. 
When out walking with me he is the most 
inquisitive of dogs. He goes into every nook 
and comer. He brings me chickens perpe- 
tually. The other day he brought me a boy's 
pet rabbit to the child's terror. He fetched 
me, another day, the village tame jack-daw, 
unhurt ; and that was odd, for the gentleman 
showed fight, and gave it him well about the 
head and ears, " but you must come along with 
me,*' says this saucy Arethusa — and come he 
must — ^and when put at my feet, and in a 
towering passion, Mr, Jackdaw went at his 
captor again ; Prince only laughed at him and 
never showed fight. I don't say that with in- 
animate things, particularly anything in the pig 
line — cold bacon, for instance, or a pig's coun- 
tenance, he is equally forbearing. I have had 
to pay eleven shillings since my return from 
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Norway, for sundry chines and heads that he 
has not brought to me but taken unto himself. 
But he is a jolly dog, and never pilfers or steals 
anything at home. You can therefore under- 
stand that shooting with such a dog was great 
fun, and I enjoyed my days immensely when I 
could get them ; one day in particular, when 
I made a grand expedition by myself. It was 
a very fine day, and having shot along the 
coast, I turned up one of the ravines that ran 
up it. Then on the top of this ravine I sat me 
down to lunch, no one but Prince and self. 
There were sonie little islands or rocks softly 
resting on the sea, then the open sea with scarce 
a ripple on it, and beyond the grand main- 
land. Those mountains covered with snow, on 
which I had seen the lightning , playing so 
fi'ightfuUy during that awful and never-to-be- 
forgotten storm. What a contrast ! and how 
it set the mind at work, to ponder over the past 
and the future. The one the emblem of wrath, 
the other of hope and mercy^ and truly from the 
bottom of the heart did one feel, " it is good 
for us to be here." 

I should have been contented to have passed 
many more days in such a spot as this, but the 
season was getting on, the steamers about to 
stop running, and there might be a difficulty in 
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getting back to England for some time, unless 
we took advantage of one of the coasting 
steamers, which was expected to call in a day 
or so, and therefore I got the route. 

Our present hosts were excellent, kind, and 
obliging people, and our quarters very clean 
and comfortable. By-the-bye, I can't under- 
stand what people mean by roughing it in 
Norway as far as quarters are concerned. 
Clean, warm rooms — comfortable rooms — and 
windows that open well — ^very good attendance. 
Only don't walk about the sitting-rooms with 
nailed boots or shoes; they don't like it. 
And when you enter the house, or any room 
where there is any one in, or the cabin on 
board a steamer, take off your hat as a gen- 
tleman should, or when you go in or out of a 
room shut the door as a gentleman should, and 
don't be a boor of a tourist and disgrace any 
country you belong to by your manners, and 
get it all laid to the score of being only an Eng- 
lander, as if we did not, or could not, behave 
ourselves as gentlemen. 

In our quarters there were two little boys, 
very intelligent, who were our gillies, or rather, 
who just carried our game bags, and who 
were both as keen as mustard and very, 
very fond of the dogs. There were about 
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the home three of the handsomest ponies I 
ever saw in my life. Two chestnuts and a 
cream colour, and if I had seen my way to 
getting them to England, I should certainly 
have bought them. They were the very pro- 
totypes of some of the horses of the Elgin 
marbles. The hogging of their manes, which 
is the custom, generally, in Norway, renders 
their likeness the more striking. These three 
ponies were almost always together, and if ever 
we found one by himself and approached, and 
were making acquaintance with him, up trotted 
the others, to see that you were doing no harm 
to their friend, and would, I believe, have 
interfered to prevent your taking him away. 
There were also the usual number of cows 
about this place, accompanied by a little bull, 
and how my dog. Prince, was not killed among 
them, I don't understand. He never for an 
instant molested or interfered with them ; but 
I could not let him loose for five minutes, or 
take him out with me, without occasioning a 
regular stampede among them. Prince, being 
a cheery dog, was half inclined to gambol with 
them, and nearly paid the penalty of his con- 
fiding nature, and on that good-nature they 
were very nearly imposing. Spean, being an 
older and a wiser dog, set up his back and 
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went at the cow with the bell that always led 
attacks, and having turned her, the others re- 
treated, and they ever afterwards perfectly well 
understood the difference between the black- 
and-tan, and the black-white-and-tan dog. 

As I said, we got the route, and had to pack 
the trap with the sorrowful feeling that it was 
for the last time, and that adieu must be bade 
to a country possessing such charms for a lover 
of the wilds ; and that with the feeling that, in 
the course of nature, the odds were against 
another visit — ^at any rate against the legs 
standing another season. I looked very wist- 
fully at the last Ryper Prince brought me. 
Pretty, and, I think, very good bird; one suited 
to my capacities; or, rather, to those of my one 
eye, which is failing away. I don't say I 
prefer the Ryper to the grouse, though they are 
precisely the same bird in every respect, except 
plumage; but then the grouse is so plaguy like 
the heather he skims over, that we don't quite 
distinguish between them as we used to do. 
Now the jolly Ryper, with his white breast and 
legs, suits my visionary organ; and we can 
give a good account of him, which pleases self 
and, what is of more consequence, Doggie, who 
enjoys it and becomes a dog of sense and sensi- 
hUity — two very great points in his good educa- 
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tion — sense to find his game, to be rewarded 
by the exquisite pleasure of bringing it. And 
that I call as good a definition of the two 
qualities as ever Miss Austin gave in her admir- 
able novel. So we packed, and on a nasty 
wet Saturday morning went out to meet the 
steamer, between the lull of squalls, a thing 
these Norwegian boatmen thoroughly under- 
stand. I confess to having been made some- 
what nervous by our adventure in the Kelpie^ 
and was glad when we were on board. For 
sailing out in a small Norwegian skiff — admir- 
able boat as it is — ^full of luggage, five or six 
men, five dogs, and three or four sheep, your 
gunwale all but level with the water, is trying 
to the nerves when you know that your safety 
entirely depends on letting your sail go, if it be 
required, at the exact critical second, or over 
you go with your luggage atop of you. How 
we got on board I don't know, except that we 
did. Now this going out in small boats to 
vessels out at sea, and getting on board 
from one very small bobbing cork to an- 
other gigantic bobbing cork, with a paddle 
whizzing about you, by means of a small chain 
ladder that will not stand still, but \& always 
swinging about, is not pleasant to, or very 
feasible for, a staid old gent of seventy-four, 
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never famous even in the days of his youth 
for feats of activity. I do say that the 
necessity of performing such gymnastic feats 
does not add to the pleasures of a Norwegian 
tour. Nevertheless, only give me the chance 
next year, and I am game to try them again. 

We retraced, in this said steamer, a very fine 
vessel, our steps to Bergen, and had a very 
hard roll of it. It blew so hard that after 
rolling very much we had to retrace our steps, 
and lay up for the night. We had sundry 
steamers as our companions that were forced 
also to put back. We started with the first 
light, and rolled on through what must be 
very beautiful in fine weather, but as ours was 
bad we could not see much. We then pro- 
ceeded on in our course, rolling furiously 
when out of shelter of the land ; and putting up 
at night, as the navigation in the dark would 
have been impossible. 

One day was beautiful — too fine, indeed- — 
but our progress was delightful. The effect of 
the light, and the mists upon the high snow 
hills, was very extraordinary, as we passed 
through the labyrinth of rocks and hills that 
it seemed so hard to thread. At one time we 
suddenly burst on a beautiful volcano. Had 
Etna or Erebus started out of the sea ? You 
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rubbed your eyes, and looked and looked. No, 
it was only the eflfect of the sun playing upon 
the snow-covered mountains. In so intricate 
a passage, your safety of course depended on your 
pilot, his accurate knowledge of the road and 
the quick answering to his sign of the man at 
the wheel. Our pilot stood six feet three 
without his boots, which had very high heels 
— these boots reaching to his hips made 
him look still more gigantic. He was the 
fac simile of Charles the Twelfth, with very 
much the same costume; and you almost 
fancied yourself under the leading of that 
obstinate old monarch, and obliged to obey the 
behests even of his boots. Thus we proceeded, 
arriving at Bergen in the evening, before dark. 
This enabled me to see what I had not seen — 
the entrance by sea to that singularly beauti- 
fully-situated town. 
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CHAPTER XL 



HARDA^^GER. 



WHEN we anchored in the harbour of Ber- 
gen, we learnt that a steamer was to start 
next morning for the Hardanger Fjord, there 
to take in a cargo of sulphur and iron; and 
with said cargo to proceed on to some port 
in England, which, would save as great deal 
of delay. To- thia ship* we- determined k> entrust 
our fortunes, and on the next morning we 
found ourselves and belongings on board this 
vessel, which was lying in the far-off har- 
bour. 

The day before had been a true prophet, 
and though its successor was not a warm 
day, yet there was just mist and rain enough 
to prevent our seeing some very grand scenery 
indeed. I am told that the Hardanger Fjord 
is one of the finest, if not the finest, in Norway 
for scenery — but of this I could not judge 
properly. The entrance to it struck me verj?, 
very much; it was narrow, and owing to the 
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inist^ or some ocular delusion, it seemed as 
if you were going slowly up hill, through a 
mill race, rushing through a very narrow gorge 
of precipitous rocks covered with pine. 
And after about an hour of such a passage 
you entered on a scene beggaring all de- 
sci'iption. An inland sea, smooth as glass, 
surrounded everywhere with an iron-bound 
coast of towering clifiFs, rising perpendicularly 
from the water, covered with forest trees of 
every description ; and above the whole a mass 
of mountain covered with snow. One held 
one's breath, appalled by the stillness that 
reigned over this magnificent scene, only 
broken by the noise of the steam-engines. 
How one hated steam-engines more than ever ! 
And on you went — nothing else breaking the 
solemn stillness, nothing interfering with this 
vast solitude. A speck appears in the horizon. 
What is it? A small Norwegian skiff, laden 
to the very edge, with one solitary man rowing 
his lone way to sea. Is be the Wandering 
Jew, that he thus recklessly dares to trust 
himself alone on that great wilderness of 
waters? No, he is but a bold Norwegian, 
trusting faithfully to that Providence that nerves 
his arm — true ancestor of British seamen. I 
had often been struck before by this, in other 
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Norwegian Fjords, but the scene here was 
so much wilder, so much sterner, so much 
stiller, that it made a tenfold deeper impres- 
sion. And so we steamed on and on, till I 
felt almost spell-bound. At last we turned 
round a high rock, into a little cove not much 
bigger than our steamer, where we anchored 
in indefinite fathoms of water. This was 
" Varaldso,'' the harbour of the mines, where 
we were to take in our cargo. By the time 
we were moored, it was too late to go on 
shore ; and, moreover, the evening was not over 
inviting. 

We were busy taking in cargo all night and 
the next morning. I presume the steamer was 
built for the trade, for she needed stout sides 
and bottom — ^at least if you were to judge from 
the shock and noise that accompanied the ship- 
ping of her cargo* For a grating, discordant 
noise, commend me to the shooting sulphur into 
the hold of an iron steamer* iJo try it only for 
an hour, and you will see what queer noises 
there are in the world* 

It was not fine in the morning. I wish it had 
been. We went on shore and walked up the 
hiUs along the tramway that led to the mines, 
about two or three miles off. Even with the 
weather we had, the views were very grand. 
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As these hills were very high, could we only 
have had weather to see, they would have com- 
manded such views, as I should have liked to 
look upon. But there was one thing that struck 
me most particularly; the difference between 
our English miners and those of Varaldso. 

The sulphur and iron were all brought by 
the tramway, in little carts, drawn by Nor- 
wegian ponies. Owing to the exceeding bad 
weatlier that had prevailed of late this road 
was in a horrible state, with mud in many 
places up to the knee, and it evidently was 
a work of great labour and patience to get 
up and down this hill in the state of the 
weather and the roads. Now I narrowly 
watched the whole proceeding, and dm'ing the 
whole time I saw them, 1 never saw a single 
pony struck. They were encouraged by the 
voice, and assisted by the strong arms and 
shoulders of the drivers. I never, as far as I 
was able to judge, heard the usual volleys of 
anathemas and ejaculations poured forth, in other 
countries, by drivers on the unfortunate beasts 
and upon the different parts of their own bodies. 

No, they worked steadily, methodically, and 
quietly on, like a set of civilized beings; not 
like savages almost below the brute creation. 

Periodically they ceased work, unyoked 
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their ponies, led them to their stable, rubbed 
them down carefully, watered and foddered 
them. Then, and not till then, did they sup- 
ply their own wants. Then they quietly led 
their ponies away up the hill; and were re- 
placed by another gang of men and ponies, 
which followed precisely the same orderly 
method till the whole work was completed. I 
never saw the sign of liquor upon any of 
them: or the least disorderly conduct. Now 
ust contrast this with what you see in other 
nations, and I fear that the result of the con- 
trast will not be in favour of the workmen 
of more southern climes. I don't think you 
would find work so carried on in Belgian, 
German, French— above all, in English — ^min- 
ing districts. For I fear the palm in brutality 
must be borne by our own countrymen. And 
fervently do I wish that some apostle of better 
things may come among them and raise them 
from their present state. We had got in our 
cargo, were proceeding to get up steam, 
when something was found wrong in our boiler, 
and we had to wait three or four hours to 
mend it, so that we only got away at one 
o'clock, and could not consequently get to 
sea that night; but had to lay up at Lervik 
to wait for light. Our course out of this 
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Fjord was through a diflferent route from that 
^e had taken entering it, and was if possible 
even grander, the mountains in greater and 
higher masses, and covered with snow. 

The next morning we weighed anchor with 
the first light, aud got ta sea about twelve — 
and then was it that one really saw Norway 
in all its grandeur. And what a country it 
was ! Of course there are no Mont Blancs, or 
Jungfraus, or Wetterhorns, but there is an 
enormous mass of mountains, sufficiently high 
to be imposing — ^immensely extensive, covered 
with snow, standing, apparently, upon a gigantic 
plateau of rock springing perpendicularly out 
of that grand element the sea.. Switzerland 
and the Tyrol never aflfected my mind or feel- 
ings at all in the same manner as Norway 
has done. And with deep regret did I see its 
noble scenery fade away from my eyes.: and I 
oflfered up a devout prayer that I might be 
able to visit its shores again. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



GOING HOME. 



IT was with great regret that I saw the fine 
coast of Norway vanish from my sight; 
not so deep, perhaps, as that of the ill-fated 
Queen of Scotland, as she watched her beloved 
France sink into the sea. She knew, young 
and hopeful as her disposition was, that she 
never, never more would return there. Now 
I, old, cripply, as one naturally is at past 
seventy-four, have registered a vow that I will 
go back to Norway if allowed life and strength 
enough to do so. I want to see something 
more of that grand Scandinavia — I want to 
get into it unencumbered with anything but 
a pedlar's pack, and, perhaps, a 'light fishing- 
rod, and accompanied by my dog Prince. At 
any rate I can get a good way up by steamer. 
1 want to look on those gi-and rivers, though 
I may not arrive, perchance, at the fehcity of 
flogging them; I want to look at them and 
borrow on the imagination for what I could. 
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would, or might have done. If all things go 
right ril make straight for Throndhjem, and 
there call counsel with myself on any future 
proceedings. 

We are at sea, with the wind dead in our 
teeth, with a little siding to it. A strong sea 
on. Are you fond of the sea in general, my 
gentle readers? I am particularly. It reads 
you, in all its states, such grand lessons. But 
then I profess a liking to it in its quiescent, 
not turbulent state, and have always had the 
greatest possible respect for it in a passion, 
rather, nay, very much, increased by my more 
recent experiences. I have been a good deal 
at sea, and reckon myself a fairish sailor for 
a landsman, and for years have never expe- 
rienced any sensation that a stiffish glass of 
grog, cold and without, either good whiskey 
or brandy, did not very comfortably settle. 
If that one had not the desired effect, I always 
tried No. 2 of the same mixture, which never 
failed. Therefore I considered myself as proof 
cast against sea-sickness. For I have crossed 
from Cork to Bristol, in a head gale of wind, 
with 1100 pigs, 108 sheep, and 30 bullocks, 
and from the same port of former butter 
celebrity to Liverpool, in another head gale of 
wind ahead, with a very heavy cargo of meal 
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both below and above decks. Also, I have done 
Dublin and Holyhead, in poor old Skinner's 
time, in those cockle-shells of little steamers, 
from the deck of one of which that gallant 
sailor was, with his mate, who clung to him 
in vain to save him, swept overboard and 
drowned at last. I have done Dun more 
and Milford, too, in the time of the small 
steamers of that line. And for a sea com- 
mend me to the respective races of Holyhead 
and Milford when the tide is strong one way, 
and the wind equally so the other. We won't 
say anything about countless crossings between 
Dover and Calais. Therefore I thought I had 
had some experience in pitch and toss. But 
man is never too old to learn. Go on board 
an iron steamer built for carrying the parti- 
cular cargo of iron and sulphur, and you will 
learn what a steamer can do. Pitch and toss 
with a head wind is what you must expect,, 
but I did not think it possible for anything 
but such a vessel to roll as she did; I really 
thought she meant rolling herself round. I 
am certain she has accomplished such a feat, 
and will again, for she tried it hard on that 
first night, so 1 fairly succumbed pro tempore. 
1 do think that perhaps the heat of the cabin 
had something to do with my defeat, for 
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though it blew very hard, the weather was 
very fine, and there was no necessity of having 
it heated by a stove to forcing-power heat. I 
was all right again, however, soon, though 
crest-fallen and ashamed of myself in my old 
age. The rest of the voyage I passed as 
much as possible on deck, and in the hurri- 
cane cabin, where I formed a great alliance 
with the captain — ^a fine specimen of a Nor- 
wegian captain of a merchant vessel (superior, 
very far indeed, to the ordinary men of our 
commercial marine^ at least, to those speci- 
mens it has been my fortune, or misfortune, to 
encounter), well-educated^ well-principled, with 
the manners, the feelings, and the conduct of 
a gentleman. 

The rest of our voyage was as prosperous 
as possible, fine weather, and a good, fair, 
open sea. There was nothing worth record- 
ing as long as we were at sea, except that I 
ascertained, beyond a doubt, that there are 
divisions and sub-divisions of migrating wood- 
cocks and snipes. I saw more than one flock 
of both these long nebs, consisting of from 
twenty to thirty each, passing near us, not 
going very fast, and seemingly not at all 
tired. None seemed at all inclined to light 
on any part of our vessel ; 1 hear they do 
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occasionally, but I never heard of any one 
that saw them light, just as no one has ever 
come across the man, who really did see the 
sea-serpent come alongside. 

This, however, I did see, or rather hear. A 
flock of woodcocks, not very large, about a 
dozen, passed very near us, flying very low, 
just skimming the sea, and either the comb of 
one of the waves, or some jet of water from 
the engines, striking one of them, knocked 
it over. The poor cock did not seem at all 
to relish its cold or hot bath, as the case 
may be, and gave a violent shriek like that of 
a child, continuing it some way so long that 
it brought our kind-hearted captain on deck, 
though he knew there were no children on 
board; but then he had some on shore. I 
wonder if any of these birds, or snipes, are 
lost in this way in their passage. A strong 
wave might break a wing. I have known 
many a winged grouse, snipe, woodcock, that 
has fallen in a large loch, make its way to 
shore, but I don't suppose one could make the 
land from the middle of the North Sea. This 
subject of the passage of birds is a queer one. 
I have heard, often at night, in very inland 
places, rushes of snipes overhead, ditto of wild 
geese; I never heard one near the sea. I am 
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not alluding to the night flights of wild fowl 
coming inland from the sea to feed — ^that of 
course is another thing. No doubt migratory 
birds assemble for their flight. They also, to 
a certain extent, shape their course to certain 
places were they land. Do they agree where 
to land ? Do they all start together, and then 
take diff^erent courses? Are some good and 
others bad goers? They certainly don't all 
keep together. There are certainly diflferent 
flights come in at different times of the season 
to the different haunts. And a favourite haunt 
is always re-tenanted by another tenant, when 
its old tenant has been disposed of. Can't 
you give us some notions on these things, ye 
wise ornithologists, who tire us with such grand 
descriptions, in such wonderful words, of their 
head and tail feathers, and how to know the 
species — can^t you tell us something about their 
ways and means ? 

At last we neared the shores of England, 
and towards evening made Hartlepool, and 
then we signalled, and fired rockets, and tried 
all sorts of dodges to get a pilot ; not a bit of 
it ; we went on slow, and were welcomed to 
our native land by one of its densest fogs. Our 
gallant skipper lost not a moment in dropping 
bis anchor, and there we lay all that night, 
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and great part of the next morning, till Phoe- 
bus, dispelling the mists, we found ourselves 
anchored no very great way from the buoy 
off the shoals, or rocks, outside that far-famed 
port. Then, when we did not want him, our 
pilot put in an appearance, of course losing 
the tide, so that we did not get ashore till 
five o'clock in the evening. 

We then went on to Darlington together. 
There my friend and I turned different ways, 
to meet again, I hope, and I went back to 
school again. 



THE END. 
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